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‘Another Victory / 


12 Annual Worlds Typeuriting Championship 
Won onthe UNDERWOOD 


13 WORDS a minute for one hour! 41,232 strokes ur more than 
11 strokes per second! A phenomenal performance of speed 
and accuracy by the World’s Champion Typist in establishing a 
NEW WORLD's RECORD on the Underwood at the 22nd Annual 
Typewriting Contest, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


The World's Typewriting oe = gay , the World's Ama- 
teur Typewriting Championshi up and the World's School 
Typewriting Championship—all won on the Underwood. 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


won by Chester Soucek, Coraopolis High School, 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, at 81 words per min- 
his trophy. for speed and accuracy in 
typewriting was won in competition with 
55 other contestants representing all sec 
tions of the United States and da. 
A complete copy of the Official 
Records will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Underwood Typewriter 
Co., 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City. 


—™~ 








Every Worlds Type 
writing Championship 
Jor 22 comsecutive years 
has been won on the 
Underwood Typewriter 





See TET Tere ee, 


New World's Typewriting 
Championship ae 
Ss 


UNDERWOOD 


GEORGE L. HOSSFIEL 


WORLD'S CHAMPION TYPIST - = = —- 
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A Novel Office Organization 


Described by Lina Longaker 


Buffalo, New York 





HE adaptability of 
shorthand has been 
proved many times, 


but possibly never more 
strikingly than in the of- 


fice of Miss A. Edmere 
Cabana, secretary of the 
Buffalo City Planning 
Association. With it asa 
foundation she has worked 
out a system that has 
more than quadrupled the 
output of her office, and 
made it possible to take 
over the work of four 
additional organizations, 
two of them national in 
scope, without increasing 
the number of stenographers. Moreover, the 
stenographers as well as Miss Cabana are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the system and 
of Gregg. 

The system is so simple that it can be applied 
to any office, and it is particularly valuable 
where it is necessary that the secretary to an 
executive be in the closest touch with every 
possible detail of the work. This would be 
impossible in Miss Cabana’s case, because of 
the large amount of work involved, were it not 
for her system. 

Like most practical systems it grew from 
experience. Many demands were made on Miss 
Cabana’s time, and one day just about five 
years ago, she was called from the office as 


A. Edmere Cabana 


she was about to tran 
scribe some very impor 
tant letters that needed to 
go out. She turned her 
notebook over to one of 
the stenographers in the 
what sh 


letters 


office to see 
could do with the 
and left the office. If Miss 
Cabana had not always 
made it a practice to write 
letter-perfect shorthand 
with outlines that 
varied from the principles, 
the new system would not 
have been originated. As 
it was, the stenographer 
found it almost easier to 
transcribe Miss Cabana’s work than her own, 
for the notes were so perfect and so legible 
When Miss Cabana returned, the letters were 
ready to go out. 

This incident suggested to Miss Cabana the 
idea on which to build up an office organization 
Today she takes all the dictation of the office, 
sometimes averaging a hundred letters besides 
minutes of meetings and several addresses, but 
instead of transcribing her notes, these are dis- 
tributed to the office stenographers to typewrite 
If she wishes to dictate a letter, she simply 
writes it in her own notebook and it is tran- 
scribed by a stenographer. Thus she saves both 
the time of dictation and the stenographer’s 
time; and one big advantage of this system of 





never 
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office management, so the stenographers in the 
office say, is that it improves their note reading 
ability to an almost unbelievable extent. If 
they leave the office, and they rarely do, they 
are noted in other offices for their extreme 
accuracy in transcription. The one thing that 
is necessary to install this system in any office 
is to employ only girls who have completed a 
full business course, and who have not become 
careless or slovenly in taking notes. 

How Work is Handled 

If any one should wish to try out this system, 
the mechanics of it are very simple and easily 
adapted to any type of office. All that is neces- 
sary is about a dozen numbered notebooks, and 
a larger notebook, known as the letter book. 
In this letter book the head stenographer enters 
all letters that are dictated in the office and 
the following data: the number of the note- 
book carrying the letter, the name of the dic- 
tator, the name of the person to whom the 
letter is going, the date transcribed, and the 
stenographer transcribing it. This letter book 
makes it possible to see at a glance, exactly the 
condition of the corre 
spondence, which letters 
need to go out immedi 
ately, and which ones 
can follow the regular 
routine. Work is never 
tied up, and a certain 
letter can be located and 
gotten out at a moment's 
notice. 

Miss Cabana usually 
puts about an hour's 
work for one stenogra 
pher into each notebook 
The head stenographer 
then enters each dictated 
letter in the letter book 
and distributes the note 
books. In taking dicta 
tion Miss Cabana fol 
lows a certain form that 
simplifies the system and 
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DON’T BE A QUITTER 


You will find all through life 
In its mad rush and strife 
The one who’s a quitter 
Finds conscience a hitter— 
So take my advice 

It is not worth the price 
Your life to embitter 

By being a quitter; 

To sit back and think 

You were once on the brink 
Of suecess had you known 
That the ultimate crown 

Of your effort would come 
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“Unless one has actually seen the effects 
of this system in practice,” Miss Cabana 
says “one does not realize how very efficiently 


it works.” 


From a Successful Secretary to Others in the 
Making 


Miss Cabana believes that there is a big de 
mand for good secretaries. “The demand for 
the efficient worker never equals the supply,” 
she said. “Many who are now stenographers 
could work themselves into the secretarial! class 
if they would make it a habit of their everyday 
work to go two miles instead of only one, and 
to always be on the alert to find methods for 
relieving the person ahead of detail. 

Miss Cabana is one of the very few women 
in this country to be secretary of a city planning 
association. Before she began her work as 
secretary of the Buffalo City Planning Asso 
ciation she served in the medical division of 
the U. S. Army. She was stationed first at 
Camp Dix and later at the Walter Reid General 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. There part of 

her duties was to teach 


shorthand and_ type 
writing to bed patients 
During the five years 


that she has been secre 
tary of the Association 
her responsibilities have 
continually increased, so 
that though the pres 
dent of the Association 
may be called away for 
two or three months at 
a time, the work goes 
on, capably directed by 
Miss Cabana. 

“One needs to have a 
conscience about 
one’s work,” she con 
tinued, “Never be con 
tent with anything but 
your best possible effort 
and never overlook any 


clean 


makes it possible for the = thing slipshod in your 
maaan to use With one more task done. work. It is such littl 
seventeen different kinds Square your jaw-struggle on foxes that steal away 
of stationery without And the crown will be won! the grapes of attain 
ever mixing letter and ment. One needs also to 


stationery. In the left- 
hand corner of the note 
book page is written 


the kind of stationery to be used, the initial of 
the dictator, and the date; in the right-hand 
corner, the name and address of the person to 
whom the letter is going, and in the middle of 
the page the names of any to whom additional 
copies should be sent. A line is drawn between 
the letters dictated to prevent any confusion 


—Anna M. Megahan 


develop a sense of initia- 
tive. Almost anyone can 
do what they are told to, 
but if one is to be a secretary, one must do 
more than that. 

“The more one can learn about everything, 
the better, for no knowledge ever comes amiss. 
Equally important is an ability to get along 
with people, and, of course, a thorough know! 
edge of stenography.” 
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Laight, Flexible Joints 


From Popular Research Narratives 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 
(Copyright by the Williams and Wilkins Company of Baltimore ) 
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Have you submitted a specimen—_ 
of your best shorthand writing to the Stenographers’ 
Contest Committee? The Stenographers’ Contest was 
announced in the September Gregg Writer. It closes on 
December fifteenth. You'll have to hurry! 


“Now is the time, this is the place, 
To write it fine, and win the race.” 
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A Paean of Accuracy 


Being the Story of the Tewenty-Second International Typewriting Contest 


By Charles Lee Swem 


N Sunday, September sixteenth, John 
( McCormack sang in Carnegie Hall. 

On Monday, the night following, sev- 
enty-eight efficient young typewriting cham- 
pions sat on the same stage and played a song 
of business upon their glistening machines 
Perhaps the soft, lyric notes of Mr. McCor 
mack’s remarkable voice can sway an audience 
better than the staccato tones of a typewriter, 
but certain it is that he never sang to a more 
enthusiastic or more interested audience than 
came to applaud the graceful skill of a Tangora 
or the inspiring persistence of a Hossfield. 

The scene was the occasion of the Twenty- 
Second International Typewriting Contest, 
held in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Oc- 
tober seventeenth. Forty-two state novice 
champions, coming from every quarter of the 
United States and from Canada, competed for 
the title of International Novice Champion. 
There were sixteen amateurs, graduates from 
the novice class, writing for amateur honors; 
and six professionals, the fastest writers of 
the day, pitting their skill for the highest honor 
of the typing world—World’s Champion 
Typist. 

The stage for this event was set as expertly 
and with fully as much art as though a dra- 
matic spectacle were being presented. It was 
a beautiful sight as the curtain rolled back 
promptly on time. The large stage was laid 
out in eight slanting tiers, down the length 
of which were set at regular intervals uniform 
tables and chairs for the contestants. Each 
table contained a bright new typewriter, and 
each chair a trim, alert young champion. A 
standard rising beside each table indicated the 
state represented ; so that to the audience there 
was presented a compact picture of machines 
and operators, rising gracefully from the 
footlights to the center of the back drop. Bril- 
liant lights overhead played upon colored 
blouses and glistening machines with charming 
effect. 

Despite the stormy weather, two thousand 
eager students, teachers, and school officials 
were in the hall when the contest began. Prac- 
tically all of them remained to hear the results, 
a true indication of the educational interest of 
such a spectacle when it is well staged and 
managed. “Pop” Kimball, supervising his 
403d contest of the year, has evolved a contest 
formula that is error-proof; and never before 
has an international contest been presented on 


such a comprehensive scale. Forty-two state 
champions from United States and Canada 
had been brought to the contest by the Under 
wood Typewriter Company. Sixteen addi 
tional wr*ers swelled the ranks of the novices 
bringing the grand total to 78 in all classes 


The Contest 


When “Pop” Kimball holds his watch and 
announces that in twenty seconds the contest 
will begin, a hush falls upon the stage and 
the audience alike. Seventy-eight nervous con- 
testants prepare for the “terrible” ordeal— 
and from one who knows, let it be said that 
it ts an ordeal, those first few seconds as the 
hands grow moist and the nerves begin to 
jingle. Seventy-eight deep breaths are taken, 
seventy-eight prayers all go winging their way 
to the goddess of chance, and seventy-eight 
hearts begin to pound violently. 

One little champion commences to wring 
her hands and beat her knees; another bites 
her lip; and a third takes a reassuring glance 
at her toy bulldog nestling at her feet. Fingers 
are cold, and knees begin to dance up and 
down, faster than the ticking of the watch in 
Pop’s waiting hand. The professionals in the 
front row, more composed and expertly alert 
for every second, watch cautiously from under 
their eyeshades, only the blueness of their lips 
betraying the excitement that is burning with 
in them. 

An awful sinking, hungry sensation—a ter 
rible fear of failure—a prayer—and then the 
whistle! 

The little champions in the rear, just a bit 
startled by it all, begin hesitantly, uncertainly ; 
but in the front row, among the professionals, 
a barrage of keys descends upon complaining 
platens. There is no uncertainty here. Tan 
gora, his nerves attuned to split-seconds, goes 
racing down the first line of copy like a whirl- 
wind. Hossfield and Stapert are close behind. 
Tangora’s carriage goes back two seconds in 
the lead; immediately after, five others are 
returned almost in unison. There are no 
seconds unnecessarily lost in the front row. 
“Nerves” are beaten back in their place, and 
attention is glued for an hour on the copy 
before them. 

Tangora without pause proceeds to pile up 
an early lead. Hossfield grimly “dogs” be- 
hind, holding himself and his errors in check 
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Stapert, a little too eager, stumbles over a 
word in the second line and pauses to patch 
it up—but that’s in the game. It’s a merry 
race. 

Out beyond the footlights the audience, 
choosing its favorites, applauds every visible 
sign of the race that is on. As Tangora’s 
first sheet drops to the floor, an impulsive 
clapping of hands announces that fact; fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the cheering of 
the partisans of Hossfield and Stapert, whose 
first sheets fall simultaneously. Throughout 
the race, partisanship is keen, and each con 
testant is informed of the progress of his 
rival. 

In fifteen minutes the little champions are 
finished. In thirty minutes the whistle blows 
for the amateurs. Then for thirty minutes 
more—for an hour’s duration—the profes- 
sionals in the front carry on in the final strug- 
gle. By the end of forty-five minutes, Tan- 
gora has built up a commanding lead. No one 
can tell from his easy writing whether he is 
making more than his normal quota of errors. 
By that time he leads in gross words by per 
haps two hundred words. But he is perceptibly 
tiring. He pauses to draw a long breath; then 
bends more tensely to the task in an effort to 
keep up his burning gait. He is trying harder 
than he ever tried before in his life. 

Hossfield, on the other hand, has not changed 
since the start. With hardly a change of pace, 
he keeps grimly, persistently within striking 
distance of his flying rival. His chin thrust 
forward almost over his keyboard, he is the 
picture of bulldog persistence, “worrying” out 
a pace that seems unnatural to him, but “hold- 
ing on” with a courage which imparts a thrill 
to those who understand. If he can maintain 
his usual accuracy with it all, he has nothing 
to fear from anybody’s gross. 

Tangora’s keys singing a song of brilliance 
—of ease—of gross! 

Hossfield’s rumbling a chant of persistence— 
of courage—of accuracy! 


Accuracy Triumphs 


And once again accuracy and determination 
has triumphed over speed and brilliance. This 
contest will stand out for that reason. For 
the sixth time George Hossfield has won the 
world’s championship. More than that. For 
the sixth time he has won it chiefly on accu- 
racy. There is nothing in typewriting to equal 
this remarkable record. 

In every one of his championship contests, 
except one, he has been outwritten in gross 
words, yet he has achieved the distinction of 
winning the championship in six different years 
—bettering by two years the best record 
made by any other writer. While other 


writers have achieved brilliance of stroking 
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and of speed, Mr. Hossfield has persistently 
developed his style along the lines of sureness 
and accuracy. He has raised his speed—he 
has been forced to—but no matter how many 
words his competitors gain on him, it is always 
a foregone conclusion that he will be on top 
or close to it when the errors are counted! 


The New Records 


Mr. Hossfield wrote a net of 133 words a 
minute, beating the record established by him 
self last year by one word a minute. This 
constitutes the highest net speed ever made 
under the new method of computing words 
It was in the error column, however, where 
he won his victory. He made but 29 errors in 
the hour’s writing. 

Second place in the contest went again t 
Mr. Albert Tangora, Champion of 1923, 1924, 
and 1925. He wrote a net speed of 131 words 
a minute. Mr. Tangora, be it said, is a re 
markable operator. For sheer brilliance and 
ease of operation, he has probably never been 
excelled in typewriting annals. It is a joy to 
watch his technique at the machine, his mas 
tery of trifles that go to make for speed. His 
changing of sheets is a work of perfection. He 
has almost invariably outwritten his competi 
tors, and he has won the championship three 
times by his brilliant speed. But the contests 
that he has lost, he has lost in the error column. 
This does not mean that he is an inaccurate 
writer. Far from it; but as between the two 
extremes he has placed the emphasis on speed 
I predict that he will yet win more contests; 
many more, when he has applied the same fine 
analysis and mastery of detail to the error 
column that he has already to acquiring a gross 
This year he wrote a gross of 226 words more 
than the winner. His errors were 59. 

Third place was won by Mr. Barney Stapert, 
who by his record becomes a serious competitor 
of both Messrs. Hossfield and Tangora for 
the championship crown. Ever since winning 
the amateur championship three years ago, 
Mr. Stapert has improved steadily, until he 
stands now on the threshold of the highest 
possible honors in typing. His record this 
year was 129 words a minute. He wrote a 
gross of only 216 words less than Mr. Hoss 
field, the winner. It seemed to me that Mr. 
Stapert, probably realizing that he had a 
genuine chance of winning, was a little over 
anxious in this contest. He appeared to lose 
control of himself right at the beginning of 
his test, and again later on. Yet, in the hour’s 
writing, he made but 29 errors. 

Fourth place went to Miss Minnie Regel- 
meyer, amateur champion of 1923, who wrote 
a net of 125 words a minute, with but 22 
errors; fifth place, to Miss Stella Willins, 
amateur champion of 1926, with a net of 12] 
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Official Records 


‘Twenty-second 
Annual International Typewriting Contest 


Carnegie Hall, New York City, October 17, 1927 


Class 1 


WORLD'S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to all ty pists. One hour's writing from printed 


ced on new 





copy. Prizes: Winner to bear title of “World's Champion Typist”; Gold Medal, and name pia 
Bronze Trophy; Silver Medal to the second; Bronze Medal to the third. 1 
NET 
Gross Ner Worps a 
MACHINE OPpeRaTorR Srroxes Worpvs Errors Worps Minute 
Underwood George L. Hossfield (World's Champion 
ee KS eee ee 41232 8246 29 7956 133 
Underwood Albert Tangora (World’s Champion 1925- 
SPEED occccscctumetveswacumelenen 442361 8472 59 7882 131 
Underwood Barney Stapert (Former Amateur Cham- 
er. es 40152 8030 29 7740 129 
Underwood Minnie Regelmeyer (Former Amateur pA 
Og RE ET Gr 7697 22 7478 7125 
Underwood Stella Willins (Former Amateur Cham- 
ie eS ee 37022 7404 15 7254 .\. 121 
Underwood Cortez Peters (Former Amateur Cham- \: 
Re ee eee ee 39859 7972 80 7172 120 


Class 2 


WORLD’S AMATEUR TYPEW RITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to any Amateur Typist who has 
Winner to bear title of 


not previously won this event. 
“World's Amateur Champion Typist” ; 


MACHINE 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Gold Medal to first; 


OPERATOR SrrRokKeEs 
Josephine Pitisan (New York)........... 18055 
BRC ee 17517 
Richard Bivers (TG@aho) ... 6.6.0 icccccess 17591 
og EO ae 16448 
ace Te CEN oo vcccccacocccenk 15297 
Florence Abegglen (California).......... 14504 
Freda Wollard (Arizona)...............- 15065 
Marie Pitisan (New York).............. 13953 
OE a reer rr ee 12719 
Rose Kedersha (New Jersey)............12811 
Richard Seddon (New York).... .. 12164 


Class 3 


Thirty minutes’ writing from printed copy. 
Silver Medal to second; Bronze Medal to third. 


Prizes: 


Gross 
Worps 


3611 
3503 
3518 
3290 
3059 
2901 
3013 
2791 
2544 
2562 
2433 


Errors 


Net 


Worps 


3521 
3333 
3298 
3030 
2999 
2871 
2853 
2441 
2384 
2282 
2023 


Net 
Worps a 
MINUTE 


117 
111 
110 
101 


WORLD’S SCHOOL NOVICE TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to all students who have 
not used the machine in any way previous to August 1, 1926, and who have been trained solely 


from which entry is made. 
Winner to bear title of “‘World’s School Novice Champion 
Championship Trophy; Gold Medal to the winner; Silver Medal to second; Bronze Medal to third. 
entering winner will hold Trophy for one 
Novice Trophy: 


copy. Prizes: 


contestant. 


MACHINE 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


e 
The Governor Alfred 2 Smith American 


OPERATOR Strokes 
Chester Soucek (Pennsylvania).......... 7091 
Lucille Coulombe (New Hampshire)..... 6256 


Elsie Keniston (Canada)........ ————— 
Evelyn Neate (Canada)................. 
Helen Mote (Arizona)..............-++: 
Beth Christensen (Utah) ........c000eeees 


Entries must be made by teachers in charge. Fi 


teen minutes’ writing 
; the World's School Novice 


ypist™ 


ar—Trophy to be qqvensd, with name o 
School Typewritin. 
to the School in the United States entering student in this class who makes 

School to hold Trophy for one year—Trophy to be engraved with name of school and student. 


Gross 


Worps 


1418 
1251 
1354 
1416 
1378 
1327 


Errors Worps 


school and student. 
hampionship Trophy will go 
ighest record of any American 


Net 


1218 
1201 
1194 
1176 
1158 
1147 


the school 
rom printed 


School 
Special 


Net 
Worps a 
MINUTE 


81 
80 
80 
78 
77 
76 
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OreratTor 
Mary Sartoris (Canada) .. 
Irene Leon (Arizona) 
Wilma Wildes ( Maine) 
Laverne Sloan (Illinois) 
Marjorie Hardy (Arizona) 


MACHINE 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
L. C. Smith 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Stella Reisbig (Nebraska) 

Irene Epler (Kansas) 

Edith Cook (New Mexico) 
Hariette Schroeder (Oklahoma) .. 
Vida Morgan (Pennsylvania)... 
Ruth Thompson (Minnesota) .. 


Verna Schmidt (Wisconsin) . 
Laura Cassels (Wisconsin) . 
Merle Pach! (Arkansas) 

John Stout (Oregon) 
Marguerite Taylor (Texas).. 
Georgia Simerl (Wyoming) .. 
Dina Diamond (Ohio) 

Charles Kraft (Colorado).... 
Hannah Duke (Arizona) 

Rose Kupper (North Dakota) . 
Lillian Laubmeister (Connecticut ) 
Audrey Harvey (Michigan)... 
Lois Carman (Nevada) 

Mary Breen (Montana). 
Mildred McAlister (Tennessee) 
Alfred Bieber (South Dakota) 
Eleanor Mikus (New Jersey) 
Ethel Ryter (Connecticut)... 
Ola M. Rogers (Indiana) 
Joseph Frost (New York)...... 
Beatrice Bostin (Connecticut)... 
Doris Meuller (California)..... 
Isabella Janner (New York). 
Ruby Nance (Florida) 


Grace Paine (Washington) 
Albert Kosanke (Idaho) 

Mildred Avitable (New York) . 
Mary Malmberg (Tennessee) 
Gladys Bruce (Vermont).... 
Helene Parker (Delaware)... 
Elizabeth Gammon (Georgia) 
Wilbur Brelsford (Ohio)....... 
Priscilla Cole (Massachusetts) 
Thelma Shade (Maryland) 


words a minute and 15 errors (the best ac- 
curacy record of the professional group) ; and 
sixth place to Mr. Cortez Peters, amateur 
champion of 1924, who wrote 120 words a 
minute with 80 errors. 


Novice Championship 


Competing against the state champions of 
forty or more different states and Canada, 
it is no empty honor these days to win the 
Novice Championship of the World. The win- 
ner of this event, as well as the school from 
which he or she comes, may well feel proud 
of the honor. It is a distinct achievement to 
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Kathleen Ferguson (West Virginia) 


Rose Abramson (New Hampshire) 


Loretta Hughes (Rhode Island) * 


159 


Ner 
Worps a 
Minute 

75 
75 
74 
74 
74 
73 
73 
69 
6Y 
69 
OS 
67 
67 
665 
60 
65 
65 
o4 
64 
64 


Gross Net 
Woros Errors Worps 


1304 18 1124 
1389 27 1119 
1274 16 1116 
1303 20 1103 
1513 41 1103 
1371 27 1101 
1306 21 1096 
1230 19 1040 
1260 22 1040 
1329 29 1039 
1141 12 1021 
1097 9 1007 
1093 9 1003 
1189 19 999 
1180 19 990 
1173 20 973 
1130 16 970 
1237 29 967 
1145 18 965 
1274 31 964 
1172 21 962 
1342 38 962 
1139 28 959 
1094 14 954 
1136 20 936 
1163 23 933 
1184 26 924 
1353 43 923 
1018 10 918 
1226 33 896 
1253 39 863 
1021 16 861 
1033 23 803 
1345 55 795 
1423 66 763 
1052 31 742 
1415 69 725 
1153 46 693 
1168 49 678 
1288 64 648 
801 17 631 

959 34 619 
1053 44 618 
1129 57 559 
939 549 
1059 56 499 

957 55 407 
1091 361 


STROKES 


64 
64 
63 


.. 5696 
. 5469 
. 5682 
. 5816 
. 5920 

6769 
5093 
6133 
6264 
. 5104 
5169 
6726 
» aan 
. 5263 
. 7026 
. 5769 
. 5841 
. 6441 
. 4008 
4792 
5291 

.. 5647 

. 4696 
57046 


write, at the end of but one year’s training, 
eighty words a minute, as was done in this 
contest—or seventy, or sixty, for that matter. 
The graduating requirements in most commer- 
cial schools are but forty, mever more than 
fifty words a minute net, and that speed is 
not written under contest conditions. Here 
before an audience of two thousand, in 
competition with the best of the country, the 
student is called on not only to write at a 
phenomenal speed, but to do it when his or her 
tendency is to “go to pieces.” 

It should be no discouragement to any stu 
dent to fail under such conditions, with but 
little contest experience ; but it is an additional 
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honor to win with the conditions as they are. 
First place in this really important event— 
in many respects more important than the 
professional event, for it represents classroom 
work and not special training—was won by 
Mr. Chester Soucek, a student of Miss 
Betty Daniel at the Coraopolis High 
School, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. Mr. Soucek 
wrote at the net speed of 81 words a minute. 
His errors were 20. He wins thereby not only 
the gold medal and the honor for himself that 
goes with the achievement, but also the school 
trophy and the Governor Alfred E. Smith 
School Trophy for his school. 

Second place was won by Miss Lucille A. 
Coulombe, of the Berlin High School, Berlin, 
New Hampshire, where she received her type- 
writing training under Miss Anna J. Williams. 
Miss Coulombe was close behind the winner, 
with 80 words a minute. She made only 
5 errors. 

Third place went to Canada and was won 
by Miss Elsie P. Keniston, taught by G. W. 
Cowan, of the Brocksville Business College, 
who also wrote at 
the rate of 80 words 
a minute, making 16 


errors in the fifteen ah 
minutes’ writing. ° 


These, it will be fe 
noted, are unusually 
high records for 
first-year students; 


6 
as well as close. A (30 r 


single word  sepa- s 
rated the three prize . 
. -~-o? 6a 

winners. A _ glance \¢ 
4 


at the tabulation of 
results shows that no ? 
less than thirty-six d 
of these first-year 1 
students wrote 60 or 

more words a minute ‘ 
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the Amateur Championship for two or three 
years, and this year she was not to be denied. 
She becomes a worthy successor of the many 
remarkable writers who have worn the amateur 
crown, by writing 117 net words a minute, with 
but 9 errors against her for the entire half 
hour’s test. 

Two new writers came into prominence in 
the amateur ranks, by capturing second and 
third places, one from Oregon, the other hailing 
{rom Idaho. 

Miss Ruth Martin, of Portland, Oregon, 
won second place in this event with a record 
of 111 words a minute net—I7 errors. 

Third place went to Mr. Richard L. Myers, 
of Bonners Ferry, Idaho. Mr. Myers wrote 
110 words a minute net, with 22 errors. 


Signs of the Times 


It was a brilliant contest. For the hundreds 
of students of shorthand and typing in the 
audience, it was a stimulation to effort that 
will find its reflection in the classroom and 
the business office. If 
such a contest means 
that the schools of 
the country are pro- 
ducing 70- and 80 


o 
‘ \ word-a-minute stu- 
bene ' dents—and I believe 
“Fh, it does, for these 
~~)! state champions are 
es! all legitimate novices, 
4) first-year students— 
—<. — oy then such contests 
© »! are justified as more 
3 Ko than a spectacle ; they 


are a genuine educa- 
tional effort. If with- 
in the next few years 
/ we shall have 80- 


word-a-minute typ 


—a remarkable rec- _ <> ists going direct from 
ord for the commer- ( y \ 5 the school to the 
cial schools of the ———————-—— t, -- l ——————==- Office, and it seems 
country. yak KX. likely as the signs 
— <> : : 

\ ‘ ; now point, it but 
pr arenes eS measures the prog- 
: ana ress we have made 
Championship “pes ee in commercial educa 
6 C ristima Merz tion in the past two 

With Mr. Hossfield St, Mary's High School decades. 


winning first place 
in the professional 
event, and Mr. Soucek 
capturing the Novice Championship, it was ab- 
solutely necessary for some member of the 
other sex to win the amateur event. This was 
appropriately and gracefully done by Miss 
Josephine Pitisan, of Brooklyn, New York 
Miss Pitisan has been knocking at the door of 


Columbus, Ohio 


As for the Hoss 
fields and the Tan 
goras, we are no 
longer in the least astonished by what- 
ever they do in the way of new records. It 
is to be expected. The truly remarkable thing 
is that new writers like them are springing 
up all over the land, and that many of them 
are finding their way into the business world 
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Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Reading An Asset 


F you would become a rapid writer you 
must become a ready reader. The reading 
phase of shorthand is too often neglected 

to say the too lightly 

It is as be able to read short- 
hand accurately and readily as it is to write it 
shorthand 

learn to read short- 


least, passed over 
necessary to 
learn to write 


1 
rapidly ince 


by writing it, so you will 


you 


hand only through the process of reading it 


Reading ability will be acquired only 
attention to this feature of your 

The two reading and writing, are 
separate and distinct. In sound 
on the ear must suggest the pen-picture, while 
in reading the pen-picture, through the eye, 
must suggest the word. Thus, you may be- 
executing 


by close 
study. 

processes, 
writing, the 


shorthand outlines, 
make sense 
transcribing ;: or, 


come adept in 
and, at the same time, b 
of your notes when you are 


unable to 


you may become a ready reader of engraved 
shorthand, or even of poorly made notes, and 
be able to write 
speed—the processes are separate and distinct, 
as we have just said. If you wish to become 


a good stenographer, you must be able not only 


yet not with any degree of 


to write rapidly but also to read your notes 


accurately and rapidly; you must be well 


balanced 
Acquiring Reading A 


If you will stop to think how long it took 
you to learn to read longhand fluently, surely 
you will not hesitate to give the small amount 
of attention necessary to the acquirement of 
ability in reading shorthand. You should read 
your notes as soon after writing them as pos 
sible. Of course, if read immediately 
after writing, your memory will play an im 
portant part in the reading. As you progress, 
lay your notes aside for three or four days 
and then take them up and read them, and, 
at the same time, check your reading to see 


you 


that it is done correctly It happens fre 
quently in actual work that a stenographer is 
required to look up his notes writt ks 
or months previously and to mak t 

of them. Her the real t 


ing ability comes in 


1S wh re 


You 
from 
cover up the print in your Gregg Manual and 

shorthand column; down, 
this several times until you can 
as rapidly as you can utter 
W riter 
publications w in Gregg 
Shorthand, such as “Letters From a Selif 
Made Merchant to His “The 
Stone Face,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ 
and “The Sign of the Four,” 
reading practice 


should do a great amount of reading 


shorthand plates. For such practice, 


then read the first 
then up. Do 
read the column 
the words. The plates in the 
and the many 


Greag 


Son,” Great 


afford excellent 


Read Your Own Notes, 7 


We know writers who can read their notes 
written at a speed within their limits without 
any hesitation whatsoever; in fact, they read 
l would print Sut 


rapidly as they 
notes written 


them as 
when they attempt to read their 
ata even though the outlines 
are fairly ile to a good reader, they fail 
utterly. 


In reading your own notes, 


higher speed 
legil 
you will observe 
that as your speed in writing increases, your 
style will change greatly. li 
pare notes written at a rate easily within your 
speed with thos your speed is taxed 
to the limit, you will observe great changes 
This is not your hand 
sprawls, but it is a fact that your notes written 
with a dash have a different appearance from 


you will com 
where 


necessarily because 
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those written at a slow, deliberate rate. You 
must learn the changes that take place in your 
notes as the speed increases. 


Reading Will Improve Your Writing 


The practice of reading well-written notes, 
such as those in the Gregg Writer and other 
books mentioned, will train the eye and im- 
press so indelibly the correct outline and style 
upon the mind that in a short time your own 
style will be much improved. In an examina 
tion of many shorthand specimens, it is sur 
prising how many portray the characteristics 
of the teacher. In the Gregg Normal School 
session this summer, there were several in 
attendance who had taken their shorthand 
theory work under teachers with whose styles 
we are familiar. It was very easy to select 
their papers from the others. This shows we 
are all imitators and proves that if we make 
a practice of reading well-written shorthand, 
it will have a telling effect on our own style. 


Aim to **Read It Like Print’ 


The watchword of the shorthand student 
is “practice,” but do not forget that practice 
means not only writing, but also reading. In 
giving dictation, the dictator will call on the 
stenographer to read what he has just said or 
tu go back two or three paragraphs. It is very 
annoying to the dictator if he has to wait while 
the stenographer stumbles through his notes, 
but what a satisfaction it is to both dictator 
and stenographer if the notes are read instantly 
and with the proper emphasis. 

All expert shorthand writers have been in- 
defatigable readers—they have seen how im- 
portant it is to cultivate from the start the 
shorthand-reading habit. Make it a game, a 
sport, not a drudgery. Invent schemes to keep 
up your interest. Time yourself on the first 
reading, then repeat and see how the time is 
shortened as you become familiar with the out- 
lines. Read a line backwards to see whether 
you can recognize the individual forms without 
the help of context. 

And it is an excellent plan to trace the 
characters in the air as you read, thus receiving 
the benefit of double practice. 


Lessons Seventeen and Eighteen 


The disjoined suffixes are very simple if 
you will give them a little close study. You 
learned in Lesson Five that the suffix -ing was 
expressed by the dot placed immediately be- 
neath the termination of the preceding stroke. 
Now, if instead of the dot you place the 
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suffix form -ly beneath the termination of the 
preceding stroke, you will have the compound 
suffix -ingly. Xlote how this is extended to 
-ington and -ingham. Always think of and 
call the suffix by its sound, not the stroke used 
in its representation. 

The forms representing the suffixes must 
be thoroughly learned so that the principle 
may be applied without hesitation. Waste no 
time flourishing the pen between the stroke and 
the suffix form, but drop the pen from the end 
of the stroke and make the suffix with the 
same swing if possible. The -egraph group is 
an exception to position. It should be placed 
above. 


Some “* Disjoined”’ Suffixes May Be Joined 


The f for -tfication should be joined after 
t and d, as in modification. The fact that it 
is joined with an angle prevents its conflict 
with -tive. After a consonant, -ship should 
be joined if it can be joined with an angle, 
as in authorship. After downward strokes, 
k or g, -ward should be joined, as in forward 
and backward. In many instances -ulate may 
be joined, especially after k or g, as in specu 
late. The -t:cal group may usually be joined, 
but in doing so the loop is written with the 
left motion, like a cipher, as in grammatical. 
Frequently -ograph may be joined, as in ste- 
nographer. Remember that by joining you save 
a pen lift. 

The distinctive method of writing -ograph 
and -ology prevents any possibility of con 
fusion, and when terminations are added to 
them the words are such that no conflict will 
occur. 


Vowel Included 


Observe that in -rity, -lity, -city, -vity, -nity, 
-mity, -stic, -tic, ntic, the sufiix represents also 
any vowel immediately preceding; that is, the 
sufix becomes -arity, -erity, -irity, -ority, 
-urity, etc. 


Lesson Nineteen 


Advanced phrase writing involves four sep 
arate and distinct principles: Omission of 
Words, Intersection, Indication of -/ng, and 
Modification of Word Forms. 


Word Omission 


In regard to the omission of words, nothing 
need be said in addition to the explanation 
given in Lesson Eleven. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Intersection 


Intersection is a new principle and is applied 
to technical terms and phrases. The stenog- 
rapher will have many such terms in his par 
ticular line of work for which short, sugges 
tive forms may be used. He must thoroughly 
memorize these forms and he should employ 
them only where they will serve him as time 
savers in the execution of otherwise long out 
lines. The in the plate this 
month will illustrate how this principle may 
a long outline you 


phrases given 
be applied. Observe what 
would have if you were compelled to write 
in full the phrase, fair and reasonable market 
value. By the employment of the principle of 
Intersection, an exceedingly short and facile 
form is obtained. The general principle, you 
will note, is to use the first letter of each word 


Indicating - Ing 


The Indication of -Jng needs no further 
comment than to say that some discretion must 
be used as to what words are placed in the 
Many times a phrase may be 


position, but this is 


img sition 
when 
would be 


placed in the -tng 
done the first word of the phras« 
so placed if written alone. 


Modific ation 


The purpose of Modification of Word Forms 
first, to facilitate the joining, as 
Note how 
form is 


is two-fold: 
in the phrase, for a few weeks. 
easily the characters join when the 
modified. If we write the words few and 
weeks in full, the joining would be impossible. 
Second, word modification shortens the out 
line, as in the phrase to a limited extent (sec 
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is omitted 
extent 


plate). The hook in the word to 
to facilitate the joining and the word 
is shortened, ¢* being sufficient to suggest the 
word. The principle of Modification of Word 
Forms is one on which the experienced writer 
elaborate to great advantage, but the 
proceed with much care and 


may 
student 
caution. 


should 


Lesson 7 ‘wenty 


This lesson is a resumé of the little things 
that could hardly be classed with any of the 


preceding lessons 
Some Big «Little Things” 


In the writing of initials we most heartily 
shorthand forms in preference 
experience teaches us that 
written much more 


endorse the 
to longhand 
the shorthand initials are 
rapidly and with a 
accuracy than the 

It is unnecessary to suggest to you the time 


Our 


read greater degree of 


longhand 


saved in writing cities and states in shorthand 
We cannot many short 
hand writers do not learn these properly. Our 
advice to you is “Get busy!” 

The paragraph on the points of the 


understand why so 


com 


pass is very important, especially to the ste 
nographer who hopes to obtain a position in a 
law or a real estate office You should note 
that & is used for quarter in the 
phrases only, and that in all other cases quarter 
should be written in full 

The method of indicating the shortest sound 
of the vowel Note 
how essential the distinction is in the sentences 


directional 


should not be neglected 


in the plate on Lesson 20 


SO 


The Seed of Success 


oe 


fELS +5 
ef ae. 


so a 
ee 


if ° 
, 


we 


Dre r 2 a 


Ps 


SE SP ach eS 


© ay ato a ff . 
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Pencil, Pen, and Ink 


In response to a great many requests we reprint for the benefit of the new stu- 
dents and writers reading the magasine this year, the following discussion by 
Mr. Swem on the use and care of writing instruments. 


HE writing instrument—whether it be 
pen or pencil—is of such importance to 
the stenographer that a selection should 
be made with great care. Usually it is not. 
A stenographer goes into a store and asks for 
a pen or pencil. If the latter, she sometimes 
selects the best-looking pencil, prettily colored 
and surmounted by a large red eraser. Or if 
she wants a pen, the clerk probably will ask 
the use to which she intends to put it. She 
replies “stenographic,” and immediately the 
clerk pulls out a drawer full of pens with 
“stenographic” points. The stenographer tries 
two or three, feeling that none is exactly what 
she wants, but in desperation she finally chooses 
the one least awkward to her touch. 


Ban Eraser on Pencils 


Both methods are wrong. Tastes as to the 
lead in a pencil vary. Some prefer a very 
soft lead, others a hard lead, but, in any event, 
a pencil with an eraser on it should never be 
chosen by a stenographer. An eraser is not 
only useless to a stenographer taking notes, 
but it is a decided handicap, in add‘tion. One 
has no time, in the first place, to erase a badly 
written note (a stroke through the note is 
both simpler and neater), but an eraser at the 
end of a pencil tends to overbalance the in- 
strument. As a counteraction to this over- 
balancing, the fingers must grip the pencil 
tighter in order to hold it, and a tight grip 
is detrimental to both speed and accuracy in 
shorthand. A pencil without an eraser at the 
end possesses an added advantage in that the 
other end may be sharpened ready for instant 
use if the first point breaks or wears down. 


Try No. 2 Lead 


If a pencil is used, a good grade of pencil 
should be chosen by the stenographer. In the 
majority of cases a No. 2 lead will be found 
most serviceable for shorthand. This is a 
medium soft lead, one that will make a mark 
with very light pressure—a_ characteristic 


which tends to fluency of movement. The 
pencil should, of course, be well sharpened at 
all times. For a protracted period of dictation, 
several points should be kept in reserve. 


Pen More Serviceable 


A pencil is serviceable enough for shorthand 
writing, but without question pen and ink are 
best adapted to the purpose. A pen will make 
finer, c'earer outlines, the point never wears 
down, and an outline in ink is always easier 
to read under any kind of light. Many ste- 
nographers begin with the pencil, but if they 
follow the profession for any length of time, 
they eventually discover the superiority of the 
pen. Even a dip pen—that is, the ordinary 
writing instrument—may be employed to ad- 
vantage by the shorthand writer, but for every 
day use the fountain pen is the stenographer’s 
best friend. 


Choosing a Fountain Pen 


The choosing of a fountain pen should not 
be a difficult matter. The large pen makers 
maintain shops in the larger cities where one 
may try out several points in order to find one 
that fits his touch. In almost any department 
store the same procedure may be followed. In 
many cases the simple submission of a page of 
your notes will secure for you an instrument 
adapted to your style of writing. But the 
pen-making art has so multiplied the number 
of points which may be secured and tried in 
the store that the stenographer should possess 
such knowledge of points that will enable her 
to eliminate offhand the points that she can- 
not use. 

In the first place, a Gregg writer should 
never ask for or accept a “stenographic” point, 
for it is one not adapted to the notes that she 
writes. The “stenographic” point was origi- 
nated many years ago when the only kind of 
shorthand in vogue was the shaded variety. 
This point is a very soft and flexible one to 
permit of the shading of certain strokes. This 
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is not necessary in the style of shorthand that 
we write, and, in addition, a point of this 
kind will tend to spread and make heavy notes 
under the slightest pressure, a tendency which 
is suicidal to fine, accurate notes. 


What Point? 


The style of point best adapted to Gregg 
notes is a stiff, non-flexible one. This kind of 
a point is known to the pen makers as a 
“manifold,” “accountant’s,” or “bookkeeper’s” 
point. There is a slight difference between 
these points, but for Gregg stenographic pur- 
poses they are the same. All of them make 
excellent writing instruments for one using the 
style of shorthand that we employ. -They are 
stiff enough to make an even line under all 
kinds of pressure and yet sufficiently flexible 
to “give” before they will tear the paper. They 
come in all degrees of thickness—some fine 
enough to make a hair line and others as heavy 
as may be desired. 


The Size 


For the shorthand writer the smaller pens 
will be found more serviceable than a heavy, 
expensive pen. The No. 2 or No. 4 is better 
for shorthand purposes than the No. 5 or 
higher-priced pens. Among standard makes 
the number is always marked plainly on the 
back of the pen. The barrel into which either 
a No. 2 or No. 4 is fitted is also better adapted 
to the hand of the shorthand writer; and, in 
addition, it is a lighter barrel than that em- 
ployed to accommodate a larger pen. Inci- 
dentally, the cap of a fountain pen placed on 
the end of the pen makes the instrument top- 
heavy, much as does the eraser at the end of 
a pencil, a handicap to be avoided. 


Good Ink 


The ink to be used in your fountain pen is, 
of course, an important consideration. Foun- 
tain pen ink, that is, ink manufactured espe- 
cially for fountain pens, should always be used, 
but, as a matter of fact, most good ink on 
the market today is made particularly for 
fountain pens, on the theory that any ink that 
will flow in a fountain pen is equally adaptable 
to a dip pen. 

Next, the color of the ink should be con- 
sidered by the shorthand writer. Blue-black, 
that is, ink which writes blue and turns black 
as it dries out, is the color in general use for 
all ordinary writing purposes, but this color 
is not particularly suited to shorthand writing 
for two important reasons. It dries slowly 


upon the page, and unless very heavily written 
it does not make the strong, firm line that 
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should be presented to the eyes under artificial 
light. 

The ink that makes the sharpest, firmest line 
good under all conditions of light, and one 
that has the added advantage of drying rapidly 
is the jet black or india ink ordinarily used 
for drawing. The great drawback to the us« 
of this ink in the fountain pen is its sluggish 
ness of flow. It will not flow freely enough 
for the shorthand writer—a characteristic that 
is aggravated by the tendency of this ink t 
clog the feed channels of the pen. Freedon 
of flow, however, may be secured with jet black 
ink by the addition of a drop or two of alcoho! 
with each barrel of ink. The stenographer 
who desires to “manufacture” his own ink t 
the proper consistency in this way, may secur 
the advantage of a strong, black line, but it 
is not recommended. 

The color that most shorthand writers hav 
found best adapted to their work is violet. Thi 
ink makes a clear, firm outline, easy on the 
eyes under any kind of light. It dries rapidly 
and possesses a consistency of flow superio: 
even to blue-black. It is highly recommended 
to all shorthand writers. 


Care of the Pen 


Any ink will in time clog the feed channel: 
of the fountain pen and render the flow slug 
gish, but owing to its superior drying qualities 
violet ink will probably clog sooner than wil! 
an ink that dries less rapidly. Therefore, in 
order to secure good service from both th: 
pen and the ink, the pen should be cared for 
with regularity. It is not necessary to clean 
a pen every day, or every weck, for that matter, 
if ordinary precautions are taken in filling 
the pen. 

Most pens in use today are of the self-fille: 
type—by simply operating a small lever or a 
similar device, a vacuum is created in the ink 
sack, which, when the pen is dipped in ink 
and the lever released, draws within the barr: 
a supply of ink. Each morning the fountai 
pen should be filled anew. Dip the point o1 
the pen in ink and operate the feed lever, no! 
once, but perhaps half a dozen times—fillins 
the barrel and emptying it three or four times i 
succession. Perform the operation quite brisk!) 
This serves to remove the sediment that ha: 
collected in the channel and underneath th 
pen. This operation performed each morning 
will keep the pen comparatively free of sedi 
ment for a month or more if the pen is used 
daily. A pen lying idle will naturally clog uj 
quicker than one in daily use. 

When the flow shows signs of sluggishness 
and it is evident that a crust of ink has formed 
in the feed channels and about the pen it 
self, the pen should be cleaned. To clean a 
self-filling pen perhaps the best way is to eject 
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e ink which is in the barrel, then submerge 
e pen point in warm water and operate the 
eed lever several times until all the ink has 
een forced out. Leave the entire pen point 
bmerged in water for as long as is necessary 

soften the ink about the point, then repeat 
e operation with the feed lever. 

In refilling the pen after cleaning, that 
i] moisture is ejected from the sack before 


see 
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drawing in a new supply of ink. As a matter 
of fact, two or three supplies of ink should 
be drawn into the pen and immediately ejected 
before the pen is put in use again. It is prac 
tically impossible to get all the water out at 
first, and the residue of moisture in the sack 
will dilute the first ink drawn in; therefore the 
advisability of ejecting two or three supplies 
of ink before filling the pen finally for use 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 
1927-28 


Arizona 


H. W. Griffiths, Douglas High 
School, Douglas 

R. Miller, Nogales High 
School, Nogales 


Ar hansas 


Dessie South, Hot Springs 
High School, Hot Springs 


Califor nia 


Olive May Clow, Anderson 
Union High School, 
Anderson 

A. M. Esser, Bell High 
School, Bell 

Laurah Hiser, Sweetwater 
Union High School, 
National City 

Martha Z. Schmitt, Orange 
Union High School, 
Orange 

Sister Agnes Mary, 
the Sea School, 
Francisco 


Star of 
San 


Canada 


Sister Maria du St. Sacre- 
ment, Pensionat N. D. 
de Lourdes, Ottawa 

Sister St. Elizabeth of Por- 
tugal, St. Mary's Acad- 
emy, Newcastle 

Gladys Irvine, Saskatoon 
Business College, Sas- 
katoon 


Colorado 


Cc. J. Skinner, Montrose High 
School, Montrose 

Mary Richards, Peets High 
School, Peetz 


Connecticut 


Genevieve M. Manley, Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford 

Louise H. Scott, The Wey- 
Mister, Milford 

E. Peck, Naugatuck 

High School, Naugatuck 

M. Charlotte Doane, South 
Manchester High School. 
South Manchester 

Marte’ ®. Stewart, Stonington 
High School, Stonington 


Georgia 


Sister M. St. Andrew, Sacred 
Heart School, Atlanta 


Idahe 


Ethel M. Bracken, High 
School, Sandpoint 
Leone Gardner, Junior High 
School, Twin Falls 


Tliinots 


Miss M. D. Stiefenhoefer, 
Barrington High School, 
Barrington 

Frieda N. Siegert, Township 
High School, Belleville 

Edna M. Moore, Bement High 
School, Bement 

Grace F. Hicks, Champaign 
High School, Champaign 

Sisters of St. Francis, Al- 
bernia High School, 
Chicago, Sisters M. 
Adeleida, M. Amadea, 
M. Clemens, M. Gerard, 
and M. Joel. 

Sisters of Christian Charity, 
Josephinum High School, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Rita, St. Benedict's 
School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Lioba, St. Pro- 
copuis School, Chicago 

Marie M. Curran, Uptown 
Metropolitan Business 
College, Chicago 

Gladys Gadberry, United 
Township High School, 
East Moline 

Howard Wood, Harrisburg 
High School, Harrisburg 

Eva L. Leebar, Thornton 
Township High School, 
Harvey 

Phyliss Porter, Gallagher 
School, Kankakee 

Sister M. Eulalla, Sisters of 
Loretto, Kankakee 

Miss M. J. Warnock, Wethers- 
field School, Kewanee 

L. M. Crawford, Libertyville 
Township High School, 
Libertyville 

Miss H. Sloter, Milford 
Township High School, 
Milford 

Mildred Sims, Mounds Town- 
ship High School, Mounds 

Charlotte Trout, Naperville 
High School, Naperville 

Sister M. Stanislas, St. Mary's 
Academy, Nauvoo 

Esther R. Scott, Illinois State 
Normal University, Nor- 
mal 

Lena A. Kemp, Peoria High 
School, Peoria 

Pearl A. Ritchie, Rockford 
Senior High School, 
Rockford 

Sister Mary Victor, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Spring- 
fleld 

J. Harold Griffin, Teotopolis 
High School, Teotopolis 

Sister Albertis, Ma)linckrodt 
High School, Wilmette 

Mary E. Judd, Judd School of 
Shorthand, Zion 


Indiana 


Cc. M. Gumpp, McIntosh High 
School, Auburn 

M. F. Woodward, Edinburg 
High School, Edinburg 

Miss C. C. Fahm, Benjamin 
Bosse High School, 
Bvansville 


Helen Schiff, Central High 
School, Evansville 

Irene J. Carfield, Frankfort 
High School, Frankfort 

Mary Biggs, Goshen High 
School, Goshen 

Ruth A. Alwood, Huntington 
High School, Huntington 

R. Rigga, Linton Stockton 
High School, Linton 

Sister Mary Juliana, St. Pat- 
rick Convent, Terre Haute 

J. Marvin Sipe, Union City 
High School, Union City 


lowa 


Schools Sisters of Notre Dame, 
St. John Commercial 
High School, Burlington 

Myrtle Gaffin, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Muriel McCray, Decorah High 
Schools, Decorah 

Mrs. H. Junt, Onawa High 
School, Onawa 


Kansas 


Lillian Bammann, Belleville 
High School, Belleville 

Sister M. Ruth, St. Mary of 
the Plains Academy, 
Dodge City 

Alice Eckel, Senior High 
School, Great Bend 

Jessie P. Stewart, Indepen- 
dence High School, 
Independence 

Sister Antonia, Immaculate 
School, Leavenworth 

Mrs. R. F. Rowland, High 
School, Marysville 

W. N. Van Slyck, Salina High 
School, Salina 

Ruth Thomas, Wetmore Rural 
Hi #1 School, Wetmore 

Lillie Gumerson, Yates Center 
High School, Yates 
Center 


Marne 


Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward 


Little High School, 
Auburn 

Grace L. Thomas, Bangor 
High School, Bangor 

Evelyn R. Boothby, Portland 
High School, Portland 

Melba E. Ramsdell, Tyornton 
Academy, Saco 

Dorothy O. Dunning, West 
Paris High School, West 
Paris 


Maryland 


Pauline Evans, Crisfield High 
School, Crisfield 


Massachusetts 


Stickney, Burdett 


Mabel 8. Hastings, Girls 
High School, Boston 
Sister M. Cosmas, St. Joseph's 
School, Boston 

Evelyn A. Hill, Mansfield 
High School, Mansfield 

Vera I. Leland, Abington 
High School, North 
Abington 

Ruth E. Howes, Northampton 
High School, Northamp 
ton 


Michigan 


Dorothy E. Manahan, Allegan 
High School, Allegan 
Sister M. Leonilla, St. Joseph 

School, Bay City 
Iva Hodgkinson, Boyne City 
High School, Boyne City 
A. J. Groop, Charlotte High 
School, Charlotte 
Kathryn Reed Winn, Clarkson 
High School, Clarkson 
Wanda Walker, Croswell Hig! 
School, Croswell 
Angeline Faure, Crystal Falls 
High School, Crystal 
Falls 
Ida C. Harbech, Eastern 
High School, Detroit 
Lillian M. Gwinn and Clare 
K. Schaible, Northern 
High School, Detroit 
Avis J. Johnson, Gladstone 
High School, Gladstone 
Dorothy Palmer, Houghton 
High School, Houghtor 
Isabelle Senacal, Lake Linder 
Hubbell Publie School, 
Lake Linden 
Sister M. Mercedes, Barage 
High School, Marquette 
Esther Krueger, Mount Cle 
mens High School, Mount 
Clemens 
Maude Murphy, Senior Hig! 
School, Port Huron 
Phyllis Schaus, Waterviiet 
High School, Waterviiet 


Minnesota 


Maylulle Hoyt and Henriet'» 
M. Peacha, Central Hiz 
School, Duluth 

Grace Van Arnam, Madison 
High School, Madison 

Sister M. Hubert, St. Mar 
garet’s Academy, Min 
neapolis 

Mrs. A. Goetz, Plainview 
High School, Plainview 

Sister M. Jane, College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph 

Sister Laurena, St. Joseph's 
Academy, St. Paul 


Missour: 


Ethel Herrell, Butler High 
School, Butler 
G. Stafford Owen, Caruthers 


ville High School, 
Caruthersville 


( Continued on page 198) 
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HERE and, THERE 


in the Office Equipment Field 


News rleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


, Aa 


{ 





HE distinction of being 
the first high school 
student to win a Royal 


Portable Typewriter, as well 
as making the highest perfect 
record in competition for the 
Royal awards for the month, 
goes to Miss Rose M. Ked- 
ersha, of Union Hill High 
School of Union City, New 
Jersey. Miss Kedersha wrote 
at the rate of seventy-seven 
words a minute for fifteen 
minutes without an error, a 
truly noteworthy perform 
ance. 

Miss Kedersha is in her 
senior year at Union Hill 
High School under the in- 
struction of Mr. Charles F. 
Hainfeld, whose students won the 1927 New 
Jersey Championship Trophy in shorthand and 
typewriting, recently competed for at Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. Miss Kedersha in this 
contest was the winner in the free-for-all 
typing class, embracing state-wide competition. 
Besides contributing five large points for her 
school toward the handsome team trophy, she 
won for herself the first-prize medal and a 
special Underwood award presented by Mr. 
Tangora, former world’s typewriting champion. 


cs a] 


T*HE Conklin Pen Company evidently have 
4 a pen which they think is good for ste- 
nographers and press home the fact in their 
advertisements by showing a specimen of 
Gregg shorthand notes written with it. Bring- 
ing your product right to the user is bringing 
results to this progressive concern. 


ae 


HE Remington Typewriter Company se- 
cured a scoop recently by having Prince 
William of Sweden do his work on one of 
their portables. Prince William is as well- 


Rose M. Kedersha 


known a playwright as a 
sportsman, and to add an 
other member of royalty to 
the list of users of the Por 
tables 
Okeh 


strikes us as being 


cs a) 


EMINGTON - RAND 
taken another 
in building their 
office equipment supplies by 
Line - a - Time 
Company in its division of 
Remington - Rand, Incorpo 
rated. President James H 
Rand, Jr., announced that no 
radical changes in organiza 
tion or procedure are contemplated and Richard 
Reiner, of the Line-a-Time Company, will take 
an active pert in the management of the new 
division. 


¢ have step 


chain of 


incorporating 


AS a] 


HAT do you think of the colored type- 

writers? Blue, red, lavender, 
scarlet—a color for every mood. This seems 
to be the new thing in typewriters. For the 
portable machine that is used in the home it 
certainly is a treat to get away from the 
severe black that has been held to in the past. | 
wonder if adding machines will take a color 
turn next? 


green, 


ae 


OLLOWING the many progressive unifi- 

cations which have been put into effect 
among the different branches of Remington- 
Rand activity, announcement is made of the 
appointment of James T. Thornton as United 
States sales director and John A. Zellers, gen- 
eral foreign director of Remington-Rand, Inc. 
Messrs. Thornton and Zellers are well known 
to the industry, both gentlemen having occupied 
similar posts in the Remington Typewriter 
Company. In the domestic sales division two 
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separate departments have been set up, one 
covering the mechanical line, which includes 
typewriters, adding and accounting machines, 
etc., and the other the equipment line, which 
includes filing equipment, loose-leaf, office 
furniture, etc. The equipment division is 
headed by William Matthews, former Rand- 
Kardex sales manager. The mechanical divi- 
sion has at its head H. C. Grubbs, former 
vice-president and director of sales of the 
Dalton Adding Machine Co. In Mr. Grubbs’ 
division is Philip B. Smith, Dalton sales man- 
ager, and Gratton E. Hancock, Remington 
typewriter sales manager, recently promoted to 
his present post from that of assistant domestic 
sales director. 

The advertising offices of all the Remington- 
Rand company are located at Tonawanda, New 
York. 


Be 


"I“ HERE has just been patented a blotter- 

edge guard and paper cutter. It runs along 
the edge of your blotter and saves fraying of 
the edges. Then when you want to use it as a 
cutter you slip your paper between the blotter 
and the guard, and tear in the same fashion 
as you do when using a ruler for this purpose. 


Be 


E were interested in learning that 294,712 

dozen refillable pencils and pencil leads 
were shipped from this country during the 
month of June. This indicates quite a little 
business. Then, too, there were 77,068 fountain 
pens exported, the greatest number going to 
Great Britain, 34,472 of them. 


ae 


AVE you seen sky writing? An airplane 

is equipped with means of emitting a 
dense smoke, and, acting like a gigantic pen, 
it swoops around until the message is written. 
There is now a new invention which prints 
letters in the sky and is operated with the plane 
flying in a straight line. The device consists 
of tubes projecting from the bottom of the 
plane in such a manner that any letter of the 
alphabet can be made by using the proper ar- 
rangement of the tubes. Each of the tubes con- 
tains a series of small capsule parachute flares. 
The tubes are hooked up to the observer’s 
seat so that by manipulating a keyboard the 
tubes which outline the letter desired can be 
made to release a flare. In this way the flyer 
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can write his message in one straight trip 
through the air, releasing the letters at inter 
vals of a second or so. 


Se 


ILLIAM J. FERRIS, JR., of West 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a senior in 
the high school, lost both arms ten years ago, 
but by means of a mechanical nook he dresses 
and undresses, shaves, feeds himself, writes, 
and operates a typewriter. He is also a soccer 
star. Courage and determination work 
miracles. 


ae 


HE passing away of Thomas J. Ehrich, 

at Reading, Pennsylvania, recalls the caree: 
of a most unique and famous typewriter oper 
ator. When eighteen years old Mr. Ehrich 
was a Smith Premier operator and ranked 
high with the amateurs. The following year 
he increased his speed, still operating a double 
keyboard machine. In 1913 he used the Under- 
wood machine and won the Amateur Cham 
pionship. Two years later young Ehrich en 
tered the contest using a Remington machine, 
at which time he wrote 124 words a minute 
A year later he had changed over to the Noise- 
less, three-bank keyboard, and ranked high in 
the professional class. 

For a number of years Mr. Ehrich has been 
one of the special stenographers attached to 
the Twentieth Century Limited, the New York 
Central’s crack train between New York and 
Chicago. 

Never a robust boy, he at last fell a victim 
of tuberculosis and at the age of thirty-two, 
after a life of achievement in the things he 
attempted, he has passed away. Our readers will 
join in extending deep sympathy to his wife 


Ie 


T was good to see friend Emil A. Trefzger 
listed in “Who's Who” in the Business 
Equipment Industry which is appearing in 
Typewriter Topics. Emil’s got there all right 


Bae 


E have all seen the machine which seals 

envelopes and automatically stamps them 
Only one kind of stamp is used at a time. Now 
comes a machine which not only seals and 
stamps, but ingeniously weighs and stamps 
letters correctly. The Vidaver Mailing Ma- 
chine is guaranteed to weigh each letter and 
to apply to each letter the exact postage re- 
quired. By throwing a switch the envelopes 
can be run through the machine and stamped 
without sealing or sealed without stamping, 
or both stamped and sealed. 
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Efficiency 


From the San Francisco “Examiner” 
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Shorthand Cross-W ord Puzzle No. 30 


Contributed to the Gr egg Writer Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Edith E. Snypp 
Sebastopol, California 
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oO° 


Horizontal 


To assault 
Elementary 
Expressing possibility 
A novice 

A pronoun 

A compartment 
Proximately 

Genuine 

A slight refreshment 
Still 

A shelf 

A woman of authority 
Pallid 

Pomp 

To place 

Publie security 


A phrase signifying 
willingness 


To overlap 
Importance 
Possessive pronoun 


Crossbar of a window 
(obs.) 


A pronoun 
Favorite 
Disguise 


ocr 





10 
12 
13 
15 
16 
IT 
19 
20 
21 
23 
34 
25 
26 
28 











Key to Cross-W ord Puzzle No. 29 
from the November Gregg Writer 


un 


29 
31 
32 
33 


(surg 
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22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
29 
30 
33 
34 
87 
39 


oO° 


Vertical 


A kind of nut 

A preposition 

A vowel, repeated 
Handsome 

Proud 

Part of the head 
Pyt of the verb 
Bias 

Aspiring 

A preparation used in 
treating disease 

To lessen 

To caress 

To lick 

Greater in quantity 
Arrange 

To escape 

A highroad 

Smooth 

Disease of plant tissue 
To pass judgment 
Inventory 

A viscous liquid 

A personal pronoun 

A title of respect 


“to be 


oOo 
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Attention! 


HINKING, we are told by the psy- 

chologists, is the rarest thing we do. It 

is the hardest thing we do, because it 
requires concentration and effort, and the nor- 
mal human being is not too fond of concen- 
trating. Rather, he has spent most of his life 
acquiring a set of automatic reactions called 
habits which sees him through most of the 
daily emergencies of his life. When we recall 
an outline which we have learned, the process 
is not thinking ; it is the operation of a mental 
habit which we have acquired. Sufficient of 
these mental habits grouped together makes 
us a fast shorthand writer, but not necessarily 
a thinking shorthand writer. 

The fast shorthand writer or the secretary 
who it may be possesses a large vocabulary 
and a good fund of information, but who per- 
forms automatically, may do well enough so 
long as the circumstances he meets are normal 
and familiar. In fact, if he has been careful 
of the habits he acquired, he may get along 
for years without a thinking machjne—which, 
by the way, has a moral all its own. There 
are worse ambitions than the determination to 
learn everything we go about so thoroughly 
that we will not need a brain, but that is not 
an ideal and so not worth serious consideration 
Sometime, somewhere, we are going to meet 
an emergency. Sometime, somewhere, we are 
going to find conditions in shorthand, in busi- 
ness, in the office, so different from anything 
which we have ever seen before that no mere 
habit will fit them. What we will need then 
is a thought, and a thinking machine to pro 
vide it. 

But even then, no great cerebral revolution 
need take place within our heads. We need 
not be geniuses in order to think. The normal, 
intelligent mind has the capacity to think. It 
will even do it automatically if we will give it 
a chance. What it lacks ordinarily is the will to 
think! What we need most in any emergency 
calling for thought is simple alertness. The 
thinking mind is almost always the alert mind. 
With our minds concentrated on the subject 
in hand, alert for its every mood and variation, 
instead of on how well we look in our new 
frock or, Am I going to get a raise next 


month’—if our attention is alertly on the job 
before us at the moment, thoughts arise spon 
taneously and become habits in themselves 
And that perhaps is the ideal state, to think 
by habit. 

It is easy to distinguish the thinking ste 
nuographer from the merely routine stenog 
rapher. And not necessarily is it told by 
appearance or by industry, but chiefly by the 
signs of alertness. Invariably, the boy or the 
girl who, when he or she undertakes a task, 
puts his or her mind to it, will perform thaj 
task intelligently. He may not bring to it as 
good an education, or even as keen an in 
telligence, as some others, but if he brings to 
it a simple, self-effacing alertness of attention, 
his chance of comprehending it and working 
it out successfully is infinitely better than that 
of the keener mind or the better-equipped in 
tellect whose conscious thoughts center ex 
clusively about his own ego instead of the 
task in hand. 

It is a joy to see a student or a stenographer 
come into a room, sit down to a typewriter or 
a notebook, and forget himself and his ego 
as he tackles the subject before him. Maybe 
he doesn’t even understand the subject, but 
the light of curiosity and of interest which 
shines from his eyes is a more inspiring light 
than a fitful or bored comprehension. [or the 
moment he forgets his ego, how he looks to 
his classmates or his associates, whether his 
tie is straight or her frock falls gracefully 
about her shoulders, whether the teacher is 
a crank or a “dear”—his mind does not hop 
from trifle to trifle, but is concentrated upon 
his task and not on himself. 

When we understand a task and, through 
familiarity, find it easy, the temptation is to 
relax and give our thoughts free play upon 
a subject which is more interesting—ourselves ! 
“I, me and myself” is a subject infinitely more 
entrancing, and we approach it with a zest 
that is never dimmed, that never grows monot- 
onous! Our conscious thoughts go revolving 
about our ego, while we leave the job before 
us to the mercy of our habits. If an emer- 
gency arises, we either fail to recognize it or 
we “flunk” it. If it is a note that we are 
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taking, when we come to transcribe it it is 
like transcribing something which we never 
heard. Are we sure that he said “your,” or 
shouldn't it be “our”? Why didn’t we catch 
it at the moment? Why, in fact, didn’t we 
note a half dozen things that we should have 
seen, had we been paying simple attention to 
the task in hand? 

To the secretary we have no hesitation in 
saying that alertness is even more valuable 
than shorthand, than typewriting, than any 
other single qualification. There are more 
stenographers and secretaries who fail through 
inattention than from faulty shorthand or 


? 
kre 


ITH the establish 

ment of a new office 
in the Bloor Building, 57 
Bloor St., West, Toronto, 
Qntario, Canada, another 
link in the chain of serv- 
ice to schools and teachers 
is forged by The Gregg 
Publishing Company. The 
increase of business in the 
Dominion has _ reached 
such proportions that it 
was found desirable in the 
best interests of the 
schools to open an office 
in Toronto. 

The office is in charge 
of Mr. C. I. Brown, 
nephew of the late and 
famous “G. W.,” under 
whom he served as teach- 
er, manager, and “busi- 
ness promoter” in several 
of his many schools. Mr. Brown was formerly 
associated with the Chicago office of the Gregg 
company and later was for four years manager 
of the British office of this company. We 
know that his many friends wish him well in 
his new position and we are confident that the 
territory served by this new office will profit 
by the closer coéperation which its establish- 
ment makes possible. 


ae 


CHOOL days! School days! A high 
school magazine which recently came to 
our desk has caused these ejaculations and 
longings for the return of high school days. 
The Echo, entirely of student output is 


published by the Afton (Iowa) High School. 
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typewriting. Shorthand, typewriting, th 
routine of secretarial duties, all are compara 
tively easy to acquire by the normal mind, 
but attention and concentration frequently in 
volve a complete revolution in attitude and 
habit. It is a revolution that can and should 
be accomplished. 

The thinking stenographer is invariably th« 
alert stenographer, the stenographer who in 
the natural course of events is promoted t 
the “thinking” positions. It is the same in all 
lines of endeavor. The genius in whatever 
field is one who has subordinated his ego t 
his job. 


y, 


94 
Editorial Brevities 


From cover to cover of 
this fascinating and de 
lightfully readable schoo! 
paper, one’s attention is 
held by the clever colored 
designs and the unique 
and original arrangement 
of subject matter. 


a 


NOTHER interest 

ing piece of mail to 
reach our desk during the 
summer is the anniversary 
number of the _ school 
paper of Howell’s School 
of Business, Muskegon, 
Michigan. The original 
title— TOO-HOO TO 
WHO—with an excel 
lent illustration of the 
“H-Owl” as mascot, first attracts the eye 
This bulletin likewise is done entirely on the 
mimeograph and is illustrated throughout in 
the most attractive manner. 





ae 


ROM “Strayer Topics” we gather two in 

teresting facts. One is that this school 
in Washington, D. C., conducts a court re- 
porting class in the evening. Another is that 
a student of the reporting class, Mr. Thomas 
O'Neal, has recently received the Gregg Silver 
Medal for writing 150 words a minute. This 
puts Mr. O’Neal into the select class of fast 
writers, and we congratulate both him and the 
school on the achievement. 


Have you tried the medal tests? Why not? 
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RT ands CREDENTIALS © 
“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Opening 
of the Annual O.G. A. Contest 


R. GREGG, being in a reminiscent 

mood the other day, told me th 

very interesting story of the con 
eption, inception, and growth of what today 
s recognized as the greatest organization of 
horthand writers the world has ever known 
the Order of Gregg Artists. 


A Bit of History 
He said that a paragraph used to be pub 


month with in 
write a copy of 


lished in the magazine each 
structions that the readers 
t in shorthand and compare it with the printed 
plate that would appear in the next issue 
Whether or not anyone ever did anything with 
this little writing test, he never knew, because 
response to it; no speci- 
were ever mailed to him, and no one 
commented upon it. He thought about this a 
vreat deal and wondered what he might do to 
interest in the artistic side of 
The outgrowth of these 


there was no active 


mens 


rouse 
shorthand writing. 
eflections was the idea of forming an organi 
zation of shorthand writers, membership to 
be granted only to those who qualified in the 
artistic writing of shorthand. Being associated 
with artists, as treasurer of the National Arts 
Club of New York City, and as a Fellow of 
the National Academy of Design, it was quite 
natural for him to think of such an association 
as the “Order of Gregg Artists.” That was 
in September 1912. 

The reaction in shorthand teaching and 
shorthand writing was immediate—we might 
think of it as the renaissance of the art of 
horthand. Stress was laid on the style of 
shorthand writing as well as on the theory. 
More and more teachers who were inclined to 
little weak in shorthand writing were 
obliged to perfect their own style in order to 


some 


be a 


The 


ambition of Gregg writers everywhere, teach 


train their students to write good notes 


ers and students alike, was to become mem 
bers of the O. G. A. 

Since membership depended on one’s ability 
to write shorthand fluently and artistically in 
order to the exacting test required by 
the Membership Committee, it was frequently 
necessary to spend some time in faithful short 
As this practice con 


pass 


hand writing 
tinued it soon became evident that better and 
faster shorthand writers were being developed 


practice 


wherever the teaching of good notes was em 
As the fact became apparent to 
leading educators, the question 
what constituted good shorthand writing, and 
reflected on short 


phasized. 
arose as to 


light was 
Was it execution merely, was 


thereby a new 
hand teaching 

it form, was it 
elements combined Mr. 


size, or was it all of these 
Gregg, together with 
his associates, laboratory 
work in the classrooms and an analysis of the 
results, established what was determined to be 
the chief elements of a good style of writing 
They were: first, smooth, even and light lines 


secured by writing with a free, easy and con 


after a period of 


tinuous movement ; secondly, correct form and 
slant of characters, and correct method of 
joining; thirdly, correct size and proportion 
of characters ; and fourthly, close and uniform 
spacing between outlines 

With the help of these basic principles of 
shorthand writing, more teachers became active 
in training candidates for the O. G. A. The 
number of new members increased accordingly, 
until today there are several hundred thousand 
members, to be found in almost, if not every, 
country of the world. 

The revival of interest in artistic shorthand 
writing was found to have merits other than 
purely artistic skill. Observation showed that 
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the best shorthand writing artists had a better 
chance at the higher honors in shorthand speed 
contests, in the reporting field, and in the 
teaching field (for of course at that time there 
were comparatively few Gregg teachers—aot 
enough to meet the increasing demand for 
them). This added to the zest of training 
shorthand writing artists. Teachers were keen 
to equal or excel not only in training candidates 
for the O. G. A., but in training them for 
speed writing contests as well, and the direct 
bearing that the exacting and continuous writ 
ing practice had on speed writing made the 
twin object acceptable to teachers and stu 
dents both in the business schools, where 
greater concentration is necessary, and in the 
high schools and colleges, where a longer 
course may be had. 


The First Contest 

Interest in the work of the O. G. A., far 
from diminishing, was increasing beyond Mr. 
Gregeg’s fondest expectations and soon a call 
was made for a rally of all members and can- 
didates of the O. G. A. The result was the 
first O. G. A. Contest. The response of short- 
hand writers in this first contest was very 
gratifying—a splendid beginning—and the con- 
tests were voted to become annual events. 


Order Now Circles the Globe 


“I became quite curious the other day,” con 
cluded Mr. Gregg, “to know how many mem- 
bers the organization had, and the figures 
simply astounded me.” And they well might 
have, for out of that little association of 
shorthand artists—the materialization of a 
dream fifteen years ago—has evolved a vast 
army of writers to be found in every quarter 
of the globe—the greatest organization of 
shorthand writers ever known. There were 
approximately fifty thousand new members 
during the last three years, and when we con 
sider that only writers of a high degree of 
shorthand writing skill qualify for member 
ship, we can appreciate the extent of the 
organization’s influence. 

The dream and ambition of the Order is 
to have every Gregg shorthand writer a mem- 
ber. With that end in view, hundreds of 
O. G. A. clubs have been organized, and many 
of the more active are striving to bring these 
local orders together into one big active 
international organization. Considering the 
strides that have already been made, that 
dream is not far from materialization. 

The breadth and scope of the Annual O. G. A. 
Contests has done much to bring Gregg writers 
together, and to increase the fellowship of 
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the O. G. A. It is open to students and 
writers both here and abroad, and is the big- 
gest shorthand writing event of the year. 


Annual O, G. A. Contest Opens 


We are on the eve of another Annual Con 
test and you as students and writers are urged 
to take part in it. The prevailing spirit from 
the opening of the contest in December until 
the close, March 15, is one of lively and 
friendly interest and enthusiasm thoroughly 
mixed, of course, with good hard work. Bu 
the writing facility, accuracy, and speed that 
practice on the contest copy develops is most 
gratifying. The results are astonishing. Thou 
sands of membership certificates and special! 
prizes are awarded each year, as each year 
brings in a fine new “crop” of shorthand 
writers who wish to try their “steel” against 
writers of longer experience. The interest 
displayed by teachers, students, and writers in 
the O. G. A. activities, testifies to the tremen 
dous influence the O. G. A. has in developing 
expert shorthand writers 

“Happy and proud—we certainly are—to be 
numbered among the O. G. A. winners,” writes 
Miss Sylvia Schermerhorn, of the Battle 
Creek High School, Battle Creek, Michigan 
“Twenty-five dollars, a beautiful banner, a 
gold ring, fourteen gold pins, and eighty-seven 
certificates received all within a week! Why! 
We have just landed back on earth!! Thus 
our delay in acknowledging receipt of these 
honors.” 


Many Honors Open to You 


The honors that these students have won 
you too may win; the gratification they feel 
as the recipients of these splendid tributes in 
recognition of their endeavor and achievement 
you too may enjoy, for as Berton Brale) 
has said: 


If you want a thing bad enough 

To go out and fight for it, 

Work day and night for it, 

Give up your time and your peace and your 
sleep for it, 

lf only desire of it 

Makes you quite mad enough 

Never to tire of it, 

Makes you hold all other things tawdry and 
cheap for it, 

If life seems all empty and useless without it 

And all that you scheme and you dream is 
about it, 

If gladly you'll sweat for it, 

Fret for it, 

Plan for it, 

Lose all your terror of God or of man for it, 

If you'll simply go after that thing that you 
want, 

With all your capacity, 

Strength and sagacity, 

Faith, hope and confidence, stern pertinacity, 
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O. G. A. Contest 
First-prize Winners of 1927 
Miss Gertrude Ebel and the office practice 
group of South St. Paul, Minnesota, 
High School with the sehool trophy 
they helped to win 








Miss 
Florence Fletcher, 
of Wyandotte, 
Michigan, and the 
O. G. A. 
Individual 
Cup 
she won last June 
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An O. G. A. corner at Bliss College 
Columbus, Ohio 
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If neither cold poverty, famished and gaunt, 
Nor sickness nor pain 
Of body or brain 
Can turn you away from the thing that you 
want, 
If dogged and grim you besiege and beset it, 
You'll get it! 


The Prizes 


First Prise—The O. G. A. Trophy, to be 
held by the winning school for one year and 
the name of the school to be engraved thereon ; 
and one hundred dollars in cash to the teacher 
of the winning school. Any school winning 
the trophy three times receives it as a per- 
manent possession. 

Second Prise—School banner and fifty dol- 
lars in cash to the winning teacher. 

Third Prise—School banner and twenty-five 
dollars in cash to the winning teacher. 

To the five next best clubs, a prize banner. 

Jeautifully engrossed Honorable Mention 
diplomas with gold seals or red seals will be 
awarded to each school submitting a club of 
exceptional merit but not taking one of the 
prizes. The Gold Seal Honorable Mention 
certificate is the highest honor conferred upon 
any school not winning the cup or banner ; the 
Red Seal Honorable Mention certificate is 
awarded to all schools submitting a club in 
which one or more papers are rated as receiving 
Honorable Mention. 


Individual Awards 


First Prize—To the writer of the best speci- 
men of shorthand submitted will be awarded 
an individual sterling silver trophy. 

Second Prize—A gold medal. 

Third Prise—A silver medal. 

The writer of every specimen showing a 
high degree of skill will receive Honorable 
Mention in the Gregg Writer and the gold 
O. G. A. pin. 

If two or more contestants tie for the same 
place, the prize for that place will be given 
to each of them. 


How Papers are Rated 


School ratings for the trophy and other 
prizes will be determined by 


1. Percentage of papers submitted, based on the 
number of eligible students in the school or class, 
i. e., the number of students who have completed the 
Manual when the club is submitted. (Note.—A 
hundred per cent club is construed to mean the sub- 
mission of a paper from each member of the class, 
if only one class of a school is competing, or the 
submission of a paper from each member of all 
shorthand classes if the whole school competes. If 
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two teachers from the same school compete with their 
classes, the work of both classes will be group 
by the examiners and considered on a group basi 
In case but one class competes, it is understood that 
this class cannot in any respect be a “picked” cla 
that is, a class of students picked from other class 
for the purpose of competing. The papers submitt 
should be from the regular class of the teacher 
competing.) 

2. Percentage of papers rated as reaching the 
O. G. A. Membership standard, based on the numbe 
of students eligible. 

3. Percentage of papers rated as meriting Honor 
able Mention, based on the number of student 
eligible. 

4. A supplementary rating of one point for eact 
Honorable Mention. 


Final Rating—The average of the above 
four ratings will constitute the final rating of 


the club. The following diagram will illustrate 
the method of rating clubs. 


Suggestive Illustration of School Rat.ngs 


Per Cent Nomber Fina! 


Per Cent Per Cent Honor Honor Rating 

Size of Size of Sub- Qualifi- able able (Aver 
Class Club missions cations Mentions Mentions age) 
10 10 100 100 80 8 72.00 
30 30 100 100 66.7 20 71.67 
50 50 100 100 60 30 72.50 
80 80 100 95 50 40 71.25 
100 99 99 90 50 50 72.25 


The first illustration shows a rating as that 
of a club of ten papers. This represents the 
total number of students in the school or class 
rated who have completed the Manual. It is 
100 per cent submission, and in the Submission 
Column receives the percentage of 100. 

All ten of the papers qualified for O. G. A 
membership and, therefore, the club receives 
a rating of 100 per cent in the Qualification 
Column. 

Of the ten papers, there are eight meriting 
Honorable Mention, which is 80 per cent of 
the total. The school, therefore, receives 80 
per cent in the Percentage Honorable Men 
tions column. 

As there is a total of eight Honorable Men- 
tions, eight points are awarded in this column 

Take the four ratings, add them together 
(288) divide by four and the average rating 
is 72. This is the final rating of the school. 

As another example, in a class of eighty 
students there are 100 per cent submissions ; 
95 per cent qualifications ; 50 per cent of Hon 
orable Mentions (based on forty Honorable 
Mentions awarded) ; and forty points for the 
total number of Honorable Mentions; making 
a final average of 71.25. 

It will be seen by this table of ratings that 
each school, whether large or small, will have 
the same chance of winning. It is not unusual 
for a winning school of ten papers to have 
seven or eight Honorable Mentions, which (on 
a basis of eight) is 80 per cent; whereas 
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rarely is it possible for a large school to re- 
ceive a rating of more than 40 or 50 in the 
Percentage Honorable Mentions column 

This unevenness is equalized by the sup- 
plementary rating of one point each for the 
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total number of Honorable Mentions. The 
small school will have the advantage in one 
column; the larger school in the other column. 
A fair balance is thus maintained between the 
two and all schools placed on an equal footing. 


Contest Rules 


HE contest March 15, 1928, and 

only papers that reach our desk on or be 
fore that date will be given consideration. The 
results will be announced in this department of 
the June Gregg Writer. No report of the con- 
test can be given other than that published in 
the June magazine. All papers submitted for 
the membership certificate as well as the 
O. G. A. Contest should be addressed to the 
Membership Examiner, and the remittance to 
cover the should be enclosed with the 
papers. By a rigid following of these instruc- 
tions you will make it possible for us to handle 
the papers expeditiously and get out the reports 
earlier. If you cannot submit your club for 
certificates earlier in the year, give us your 
personal address, and the school address, and 
tell us how late we may send the certificates 
to the school. 

As you read the instructions, underline the 
rules that particularly apply to your club, then 
you have only to comply with them, and dis- 
regard others. Do not send subscription orders, 
pin orders, or book orders with contest papers. 


closes 


fees 


Individual Contest 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in one 
of the preceding O. G. A. Contests 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on page 187, marked, “O. G. A. Contest Copy,” 
and in accordance with the rules outlined below. 

3. The papers will be rated according to the follow- 
ing pomts 

(a) Application of principles 

(b) Proportion of characters 

(c) Correctness of slant, 
joinings 

(d) Freedom of movement 

(ce) Size of notes 

(f) Compactness of notes 

4. The prizes in the Individual Contest will be 
awarded upon the rating of the individual specimen, 
without regard to whether it comes alone or in a 
school club. 


curvature, and 


The School Contest 


1. In the School Contest only clubs of ten or 
more papers will be considered, and only one ciub 
may be submitted from one school. In schools having 
more than one shorthand teacher, a club will be 
accepted from a single teacher, representing the work 
of her own class or classes, or all the teachers in 
the school may combine their work into one club 
representing the school. Where this is done, the 
papers should be grouped within the package and 
show the names of the several teachers. If a prize- 


winning club comprises the work of more than one 
divided 
work 


teacher, the teacher's prize will be equally 
among the whose 
represents the school competing 

2. Specimens must be prepared from the 
copy and under the same rules governing arrangement 
submission, etc., as control in the Individual Contest 

3. See revised rating already given 

4. Each club of papers for the School Contest must 
be accompanied by a statement showing the name 
of the teacher, or teachers, if the prize is to be 
divided, to whom credit is to be given, the name 
and address of the school, and the number of pupils 
enrolled in the shorthand class, or classes, if the 
club represents more than one group, and the number 
of papers submitted; also the address at which the 
teacher or teachers submitting the club can be reached 
if not at school after June 1 


several teachers combined 


same 


Rules Governing Preparation of Papers 


1. The copy to be used is given on page 187, 
“O. G. A. Contest Copy - 

2. At the top of the paper on which the contest 
copy ts submitted personal 
address, the teacher, if 
you are a student, and state whether or not you hold 
an O. G. A. Membership Certificate 

3. Notes must be arranged in single column, two 
and one-half inches wide, with at least one-inch 
margin on each side of the paper outside of the notes, 


marked 


write your name your 


name of your school and 


but there is no restriction regarding length 

4. Papers should be sent to the Gregg Writer, 
O. G. A. Department, 16 West 47 Street, New York 
City. They may be mailed in whatever way is 
most convenient, but we preter that 
neatly folded or flat Do not roll 
be paid at the letter rate, 
sealed or unsealed. 

If for the contest only, mark the package 
Editor” in the lower left-hand corner of the address, 
if papers are to be considered for membership also 
mark the package “‘Membership Examiner,”’ and have 
the remittance to cover the membership fee enclosed 
All papers submitted written from Contest Copy will 
be considered for the contest. 

5. The contest closes March 15, 1928 
must be in our hands 


they be sent 
Postage 
whether the papers are sent 


must 


Contest 


All papers 
on or before that date. Allow 
for possible delays in the mail, and send your papers 
in plenty of time to insure their reaching us before 
the closing date. Contestants from other lands—out 
side the United States and Canada—have until April 1. 
Their specimens should reach us not later than that 
date 


Let’s All Enter 


We have italicized for your convenience the 
instructions that we particularly want you to 
observe. If you have not taken part in these 
contests, before, get started this year. There 
are enough prizes and honors to go round, 
and you do not want to miss your share of 
them. 
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What a Doer May Do 


they are geniuses, and the lamps of their 

successes are held up where everyone 
may see, admire, and be guided likewise to 
the port of achievement. Others, it is said, 
are born lucky, and success invariably attends 
their efforts as they sail smoothly through life. 
Still others, whose natal month brought no 
such good fortune, 
determinedly “roll up ™ oa! 
their sleeves” and Sh 
accomplish by good 
hard work what 
seems to come to 
some others more as 
the whim of fortune. 

If your ambition 

is to learn to write 
shorthand well 
enough to place your 
name at the top of 
the list of contest 
winners in the O. G. A. Contest announced 
this month, and if that desire is really great 
enough to enable you to resist the temptation 
of happier diversions and persist in carrying 
out your study plan, you will be successful, 
and will accomplish more than the student 
who has greater aptitude, perhaps, but does not 
have the same definiteness of purpose. 


Su E men, we are told, are born great— 


You Can if You Will 


Did you, when you read the announcement 
of the O. G. A. Contest this month, wish that 
you might win one of the prizes? And is 
the desire great enough to make you want to 
devote some good hard work to perfecting your 
shorthand writing? Most of us dream of 
urriving at the station of Success, but the 
trouble is, we want to ride in the luxury of 
a Pullman, whereas we need the good body- 
building exercise of “hiking” to put into us 
the kind of stuff of which winners are made. 
You may meet with occasional defeat, but it 
is defeat, not success, that gives you the 
strength for carrying on—that pricks slothful 
inactivity into a fighting mood, and a fighting 
spirit is synonymous with interested and de- 
termined action. A singleness of purpose is 
necessary to keep one persistently at the thing 
he wants to do until it is accomplished. 


The difference between the winners of the 


O. G. A. Contest this year and those less suc- 
cessful will be not so much a matter of 
natural endowments, opportunity, or luck, as a 






matter of training. The clever student will 
see opportunity ahead of him, determine to 
take advantage of it, and train himself for it 
Other students will have the desire, of course, 
but will be hesitant, fearful lest their ability be 
not equal to the task. They, like timid bathers, 
will put a foot forward only to draw it back 
quickly allowing others, bolder and more cour- 
ageous, to plunge into the contest’ and 
carry off all of the honors. A musician 
has said that “the mere holding of a 
violin under the chin will not make a 
great violinist,” neither will holding a 
pencil in your hand and wishing that 
you might be an artistic shorthand 

writer win a prize 
a . . in this contest. 
Y The mere holding of But learning the 


a violin under your : 
chin will never make technique of short- 


= you @ great violinist. hand writing and 
eS putting it into 


practice may, 
probably will do it, and you have everything to 
gain in the attempt. 


The Right and the Wrong Way 


First of all, it is necessary to know how 
the shorthand characters should be made, and 
then to begin to make them. There is a right 
way and a wrong way of writing shorthand. 
but, fortunately, the right way is the easier, 
and you will save yourself a lot of trouble if 
you acquire the habit of writing accurate notes 
now, at the beginning. 

One of the first things that you will need is 
a “seeing” eye. Can you, when you compare 
your notes with those of the printed page, tel! 
wherein they are wrong? Are you able to 
maintain proper slant, correct proportion, and 
good joinings? These things are of primary 
importance in shorthand penmanship. 

To be practical and useful, shorthand writing 
must become more or less automatic, and re- 
flex action is the result of considerable prac 
tice. There is a curious thing about us folks 
we see, apparently, without observing, and we 
read without comprehending, and the result is 
chaos. For instance, I specifically stated last 
month that the reversed curves of equal length 
are made quite flat, that r and / have the 
deeper curvature at the beginning, and & and 
g at the end, that ¢ and d are written almost 
perpendicular before r and / and after & and g. 
Nevertheless, more than fifty per cent of the 
O. G. A. tests received during the past week 
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fail to show that the slightest attention has 
been paid to these principles! That is un- 
fortunate indeed, because if these writers 
would be contest winners or become members 
of the mighty Order of Gregg Artists, they 
must incorporate into their writing habits these 
few simple principles of a good writing style. 


Drill One 











Note how easily and gracefully 5, p, bl, br, 
pl and pr are developed from the direct oval 
exercise. Since the objective gained from 
practicing the oval is fluency and control in 
developing the characters, devote your time to 
making the characters themselves as soon as 
this purpose is accomplished. 


Control 


Let us take a few moments to consider 
what is meant by “control,” and how it is 
acquired. Good control in shorthand writing 
means the faithful codrdination of brain and 
hand. It is the ability to direct the hand to 
execute correctly the smallest characters in 
our shorthand alphabet. Obviously enough, 
if the mind is not made up as to what the 
hand should make, it can hardly issue a com- 
mand. The hand’s response to an indefinite 
suggestion will portray this lack of decision in 
thick or wobbly, imperfect notes. 

Write lightly, firmly, and fluently, and lift 
the pen while finishing a stroke so as to obtain 
the graceful “get-away” or tapering line at 
the end of each character as shown in the 
illustration. 


Drill Two 
LOCC CCOCMCET 
i 2 ee a Cu-4 


OY a a ete” ae el ae 
C Pet -  C25Gs © 
qe . ¢... -. —_ 
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Drill 2 is for the purpose of acquiring 
finesse in writing these characters and com- 
binations. Study the slant and forms care- 
fully and imitate them as closely as you can. 
If you enjoy shorthand penmanship practice 
you will have some real pleasure in store for 
you while writing these graceful blends. 


Drill Three 


6 666 o 


eC 6 6 © 6 @®c&s § &6& & G 
> 2 ONO@ PY - eo - a 
PP a a | 


= Se < 


{ f 


err Coe CCC 


There is a little knack to joining circles 
correctly to curves. Note that the circle joins 
strokes at right angles; therefore, if it occurs 
at the beginning, swing out and away from the 
stroke that is to follow, not up; if at the end, 
close the circle with a swift stroke in toward 
the consonant. In other words, the finishing 
stroke of a circle when joined to p, b, and 
downward characters is almost horizontal, with 
a slightly downward tendency at the close 
At the beginning of », b, and downward char 
acters, the impulse of the circle is slightly 
down first, then horizontal. 

Perhaps these few suggestions will make 
the joinings easier for you, as they did for me 
The ability to join circles smoothly marks 
considerable progress in your work, and once 
they have been thoroughly mastered, the rest 
of your penmanship practice will be compara 
tively easy. 


ES. 6464 6 6.6 
CCECCL AT 
EE6CECE CE CECE 
Perr rerec CCC 


Drill 4 affords additional precision practice 
on circle joinings. Write them until you can 
make at least three consecutive characters 
correctly. Differentiate clearly between the 
large and small circles and the lengths of 
the consonants. 


~ 





Drill Five 


Maintenance of proper slant and curvature 
and adherence to correct joinings of circles 
will make the combinations in Drill 5 simple. 
Note how easily r and / join ba, as in bail, bar, 
etc. Instead of lifting the pen immediately 
upon closing the circle, retrace the lower part 
of b and the circle before writing /. Note that 
r and / are somewhat modified, due to the fact 
that the first part of the characters is lost in 
the circle. R and / must be kept in a horizontal 
plane. 


Drill Six 


YY) DD) )) 
(CLL Y PD D7 )D)))?) 


Be t..<.<- Cade 


2.7. 2-€ 2b id énbe. 


(WO. 






YOULL 


LA 
Bc 






\ 


Next in order are the downward curves de- 
rived from the indirect oval—f and v. Un- 
like p and b, the greater curvature is at the 
beginning of f and v. Proper formation and 
slant are absolutely vital to the correct ex- 
ecution of joinings in which these consonants 
occur. 


Drill Seven 


LAY DAD) 
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GZECCCCCE Ee 
Oe Fe oy Le 
FE ie a? a ae BE ba Dg 


eet 0 a eee eee 


The combination avr is not unlike the first 
part of the capital letter v in longhand. The 
difference is that the circle fits up snugly to 
the downstroke in av. Fr, as you will observe, 
is written without an angle and like the first 
part of the small letter vw in longhand. The 
difference between a good shorthand writer 
and a poor one frequently is indicated by the 
way these particular combinations are executed 
The proper handling of them is of utmost 
importance in shorthand penmanship. 


Drill Eight 


FIDPIS DP IBIII? 
FD III) 99999290 
J etdddiddddd 
kIT SFI BIS I SO 


It is easy to join the circles to f and wv after 
learning to join them to p and b; therefore, 
the complete mastery of Drills 3 and 4 will 
enable you to acquire the knack of writing 
these combinations quickly. 


Drill Nine 


PLALLLI PA Ad 


I))/))/)) 77/7 
PIPIIPIIIIIII 


IASIAPD LIPID IAA 


Drill 9 affords precision practice on the com- 
binations already studied. 
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Drill Ten 


A? 9 > *I9 9 
-4 — < .$ - = 


O09 C0 Cod oe ele 


hae 2 ) 

fo lole fo lo lo. Oo 
) ? 

ee C 


Drill 10 embraces three-stroke combinations 
They may be found to be a little difficult at 
first, because they require greater concentra 
tion and practice in order to make all of the 
haracters correctly. Compare your writing 
requently with the characters on the printed 
page. 


Drill Eleven 


Drill 11 is excellent for determining whether 
r not you are maintaining proper curvature 
ind uniform slant. If, when you turn your 
notebook upside down, the notes that you have 
written read the same with the exception that 
the first line reads kb and vr instead of kp 
ind fr, your writing is pretty certain to be 
well done. 


Drill Twelve 


Drill 12 completes the exercises for this 
month, but there is considerable in them for 
practice, and I advise you to master them 
thoroughly before you undertake next month's 
Bear in mind that the writing habits 
you acquire now are the ones that you will 
carry throughout your stenographic career, and 
it is important that you establish correct habits 

habits of speedy as well as accurate writing ; 
hence these speed drills! See what speed you 


lesson. 
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can develop on these sentences following be 
fore the next issue of this magazine reaches 
you, still writing in your best style. 

Speed Drill 
— 2 ——" i OP .e ° - oo . 


o 


~~ or , 
C's ee - A bg. a 


ae 2s <-+ Cy 8 


qc. ~~ ir, ‘re 


( 
ae 


Our team will play a friendly game 
be played in Bailey park. The value of a drill before 
the game will be appreciated I have our player in 
good shape for the fray. I have the letter from 
Philip Ballard about Shelley. Keep the appeal friendly 
I fear she will favor a brief trip 


The game will 


Even as the finished violinist must have 


proper technique, so you, as an embryo artistic 
shorthand writer, must acquire good writing 
habits. If one combination requires a little 
more effort than another, do not get dis 
couraged. 

The easiest thing in a world of things 

Is to sit and wait until somebody brings 

Complete instructions on what to d« 

And how to do it, and when, to you 

It’s easy then, to go straight ahead 
And follow the facts just as 
If they come out wrong and your work's in vain, 
Why, that’s for somebody else to explain! 


“somebody satd 


Yes, it’s easy to sidestep and pass the buck, 

But the fellow who does it is out of luck; 
Since the big success always seeks the man 
Who can plan his work and work his plan 

The power of the man whom his world consuits 
Is based upon this: that he gets results: 

If you'd follow his footsteps, you--yes, YOU 
Must learn to DECIDE and decide to DO 
There are thousands of O. G. A. Contest 
prizes to be won this year, and I am expecting 


you to be among the winners. 











“ 3 A 


Gale 
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Have You Sent in Your List of C. T. 
Contest Entries ? 


ERE’S a letter from a winning school: 
“We don’t take part in typewriting con- 
tests just to win prizes, although that is a very 
interesting part of the game. The main object 
is to give our students an incentive. It would 
be absolutely impossible for us to bring our 
students up to the high standard they have 
attained in recent years if it were not for 
taking part in the C. T. Contest. Miss 
Eleanor Hardy's usual typing speed, in her 
daily work at the office, is about 100 words a 
minute. She writes at this speed with perfect 
ease. The fact that she was started on $35.00 
a week, in her first position after leaving 
school, fully demonstrates that it is advisable 
to continue in training until one becomes 
first-class. 

“Two or three years ago I conceived the 
idea of inviting all contestants who make over 
80 in the C. T. to meet at some central point 
and fight it out in the open for first, second, 
and third places. I still believe it would be a 


good idea. We would thoroughly enjoy this 
feature and it seems to me it would be popular 
with everyone. I have mentioned this to sev 
eral, all of them approve of it. It would b: 
great fun and I am sure you would enjoy it 
Judging from our own experience, thousands 
of typists all over the country would not toda) 
write nearly so well if it were not for the 
C. T. Contest. It is working wonders wit! 
us and undoubtedly it is having the same effec: 
elsewhere, as is shown by the interest of other 
schools. 

“A number of students discontinue training 
to go out to seek employment when they can 
hardly hold positions at $20.00 to $25.00 a 
week, whereas if they were to continue t 
train, they could start in on larger salaries 
and better positions, where they could do their 
work without the usual struggle that befalls 
the lot of most beginners in business.”—R. J 
Maclean, President, Detroit Commercial Col 
lege, Detroit, Michigan. 


Gregg Commercial Clubs 


ELOW is a complete list of Commercial 

Clubs reported to us to date, arranged 
according to states. Is your state represented? 
If not, why not? 


Commercial Club—Helena High School, Helena, Ar- 
kansas, Florence Williams, President 

Commercial Club of the Arkansas High School— 
Texarkana, Arkansas 

Key Punchers—Le Conte Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, California, Edna F. Case, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Manteca Union High School, Man- 
teca, California, Virginia Conner, Secretary 

Commercial Club—Monrovia High School, Monrovia, 
California, R. F. Eberhart, Teacher 

Scribblers—Tamalpais High School, Sausalito, Calli- 
fornia, Thelma Shaffer, President 

Commercial Club—Delta High School, Delta, Colorado, 
Vivian Macaulay, Teacher 

Commercial Club—East High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado, William Conrad, President 

Washington Gregg Association—Washington, D. C., 
G. H. Walks, President 

Business Girls’ Club—Danbury High School, Danbury, 
Connecticut, Josephine Keeley, President 

Senior Shorthand Club—Meridan High School, Meri- 
dan, Connecticut, Evelyn Nevin, President 

Commercial Club—Simsbury High School, Simsbury, 
Connecticut, Ada M. Kilkenny, Teacher 


Commercial Club of Sandpoint High School—Sand 
point, Idaho, Ethel Brackin, Teacher 

The Expert Typists’ Club—Sandpoint High School, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, Ethel Brackin, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Bement High School, Bement, Illi 
nois, W. C. Maxwell, Teacher 

Commerce Club—Washington High School, East Chi 
cago, Illinois, Winifred Brill, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Farmington Community High 
School, Farmington, Illinois, Fred McElwee, 
Teacher 

Brown's Business Women’s Club—Brown’s Business 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois, Winifred Ferne 
Taylor, Teacher 

The Tironian—Illinois Woman's College, Jacksonville 
Illinois, Annabel Crum, Teacher 

The Commercial Club of Kankakee High School 
Kankakee, Illinois, Vera Baker, President 

Bok-Sten-Ty Club—Wethersfield Township High 
School, Kewanee, Illinois 

Commercial Club—Martinsville Community High 
School, Martinsville, Illinois, Julia L. Mason, 
Teacher 

O. G. A. Club—Metropolis, Illinois, Alphretta M 
Metz, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Palestine Township High School. 
Palestine, Illinois, Imo Horning, Teacher 

Bosse Shorthand Club—Benjamin Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana, Emma Huber, Chairman 
Program Committee, Mary Louise Uhl, Teacher 


(Continued on page 191) 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, iree inp movement. 

Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 


writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 


specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application tor Certihcates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional! organ 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending sahael or not who — 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test 

Yo papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub 
ject to International Rules, and accom 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 


ae only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 


apace ——_—_ 




















y, 








O. G. A. Contest Copy 


All specimens written from this 
copy will be considered in the Con- 
test unless marked “For Member- 
ship Only.” If your paper is being 
submitted for membership as well 
as for the contest, be sure to mark 
it “Membership Examiner,” to ex- 
pedite the sending of certificates. 
Specimens marked “Contest Only,” 
will be held until the closing date, 
March 15, for examination. 


I would particularly impress upon young 
people the importance of little things. In 
this relation I often think of a certain kind 
of moss which I very frequently encounter 
in my journeys of exploration in the far 
north. This moss appears first as a single 
filament as fine as a woman’s hair, and grows 
from a healthy young spruce or cedar. As 
time passes, these hair-like filaments of moss 
increase in number, until they appear to be 
very beautiful. But in the course of a year 
or two beauty begins to give place to tragedy, 
for as the hair-like moss multiplies and 
grows longer it envelops the tree and slowly 
smothers it to death. I always remember 
the tree and the deadly moss as an astonish- 
ing exemplification of the havoc which may 
be wrought in human lives by habits and in 
discretions which, at the time of their be- 
ginning, may appear to be innocent and un 
important. 

Little habits for good are the seeds from 
which will grow ultimate health and hap 
piness and success. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Copy im your very best style the 
extract following, from William P. 
Trent's “Talk to Would-Be Teach- 
ers.” See what a “well-framed” 
appearance you can make by taking 
care to keep even margins all 
around, 


Though I have already said that I regard 
the city as perhaps more cramping so far 
as concerns original thought, it would be 
folly not to admit that the cpuntry and the 
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December Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until January 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 


figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


transformed into a spectacle of poverty and want. Lose a man in the woods, 
drench him, tear his pantaloons, get his imagination running on his lost supper 
and the cheerful fireside’ that is expecting him, and he will become haggard in an 
hour. I am not dwelling upon these things to excite the reader’s sympathy, but 
only to advise him, if he contemplates an adventure of this kind, to provide himself 
with matches, kindling*-wood, something more to eat than one raw trout, and not 


ie is astonishing how speedily a jocund, well-conditioned human being can be 


to select a rainy night for it. 


Nature is so pitiless, so unresponsive, to a person in trouble! I had read of 
the soothing companionship of the forest, the pleasure of the pathless woods.* But 
I thought, as I stumbled along in the dismal actuality, that if I ever got out of it 
I would write a letter to the newspapers, exposing the whole thing. There is an 
impassive, stolid brutality about the woods that has never been enough insisted‘ on. 
[ tried to keep my mind fixed upon the fact of man’s superiority to Nature; his 
ability to dominate and outwit her. My situation was an amusing satire on this 
theory. I fancied that I could feel a sneer in the woods at my detected conceit. 
There® was something personal in it. The downpour of the rain and the slipperi- 
ness of the ground were elements of discomfort; but there was, besides these, a 
kind of terror in the very character of the forest itself. I think this arose not 
more from its® immensity than from the kind of stolidity to which I have alluded. 
It seemed to me that it would be a sort of relief to kick the trees. I do not wonder 
that the bears fall to, occasionally, and scratch the bark off the great pines and 
maples, tearing’ it angrily away. One must have some vent to his feelings. It is a 
common experience of people lost in the woods to lose their heads; and even the 
woodsmen themselves are not free from this panic when some accident has thrown 
them out of their* reckoning. Fright unsettles the judgment: the oppressive 
silence of the woods is a vacuum in which the mind goes astray. It is a hollow 
sham, this pantheism, I said ; being “one with Nature” is all humbug: I should like 
to see somebody. Man, to” be sure, is of very little account, and soon gets beyond 
his depth; but the society of the least human being is better than this gigantic 
indifference. The “rapture on the lonely shore” is agreeable only when you know 
that you can at’® any moment go home. (2500 strokes )—From “In the Wilderness,” 
by Charles Dudley Warner. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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small town have their own ways of cramping. 
There is much temptation to become lazy 
and humdrum, and many people yield to it. 
[he chief correctives are love of work, living 
to a certain extent your own intellectual life, 
keeping up with literature, seizing legitimate 
opportunities to travel. There is a superfluity 
of gossip in a small place, and that means 
that sooner or later you will wonder at the 
meanness of men. You will keep on won- 
dering both at their meanness and at their 
foolishness, but trying not to be mean one’s 
self will always take one’s mind off the in- 
jury another's meanness has done one. It is 
pleasanter and safer to think of the many kind 
deeds of which one has been the object and 
to remember that hearts are made to ache 
everywhere, and that, although a mean man 
is perhaps less easily avoided in a small place 
than in a large, if you attend to your business, 
you will have little to complain of. 


Senior Test 


Paragraph as you think necessary 
in copying the letter given here as 
Part I, and set Part Il to display 
attractively. Supply a name and ad- 
dress for the letter and use your 
own signature. 


Part | 


Dear Sir: You never wrote a discourteous, 
unreasonable or sarcastic letter in your life 
that you weren’t sorry afterwards that you did 
it. Why repeat? There’s a ‘sure safeguard 
against it. Wait, Wait, Wait! when you are 
tempted to pay back an irritating correspondent 
in his own coin. After twenty-four hours 
you can always look at an instance of this 
kind good-naturedly. You can see how small 
it would be to descend to the level of the 
fellow who is unreasonable. The truth is that 
the hottest coals of fire you can heap on the 
head of a saucy correspondent is to answer 
in good spirit. If you must write a sarcastic 
reply, do so and enjoy your ill-spirited effort 
to your heart's content. Read it to the office 
boy or to the office cat. Then tear it up and 
write as a business correspondent should. No 
matter what the human side of you is tempted 
to do, remember that what you write on the 
stationery of your firm represents the firm. 
One of the most successful correspondents of 
America says that there is one test that he 
always applies when he is in doubt as to 
whether a letter he has written is what should 
have been written. He asks himself: “Am I 
willing to take this correspondence to the 
general manager’s desk and say ‘Here is the 
way I have handled that troublesome case.’” 
Suppose you incorporate in your letter writing 
the enclosed letter-writing creed. Yours truly, 
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Part Il 


1. Be Prompt. The people who get their 
messages in first get first consideration, and 
sometimes an important matter is decided, or 
practically decided before the latecomers ar- 
rive. 2. Be Clear. It is the easiest thing in 
the world for written language to be mis 
understood. So, while working for simplicity, 
give all essential details. 3. Be Complete. 
Your correspondent may not take the trouble 
to write and ask for some needed information 
that you didn’t supply—especially if somebody 
else was thoughtful and careful enough to give 
him all that he wanted. 4. Be Patient and 
Charitable. The world is so full of impatience, 
narrowness and unreasonableness that the cor 
respondent who makes allowance for the frailty 
of humankind and writes in a broad, unruffled 
spirit is like a fresh spring morning. Just re 
member that maybe after the other fellow 
mailed what he wrote he was a bit ashamed 
of his childishness. 5. Be Cheery. We in 
stinctively like the folks who can bring a 
little brightness and good humor into our lives. 
Why leave all of this to face-to-face talks or 
telephone chats? The letter is an ideal medium 
for the transmitting of pleasant comments, 
good humor and good wishes. 6. Be Conver 
sational. In general, letters ought to be phrased 
in conversational language. If you will work 
in this direction, the stilted and over-formal 
stuff will automatically remove itself. This 
doesn’t mean that you have to be snappy or 
slangy, though a breezy style may be appro 
priate for some of your letters, at that. 7. Be 
Considerate in Dealing with Impatient and 
Dissatisfied People. You must disarm them 
and get them back to their normal frame of 
mind by showing that you are eager to do the 
proper thing and are disappointed to learn of 
the delay, mishap, dissatisfaction, or whatever 
the trouble may be. 8. Be Precise and Graphic 
The dictionary is full of apt, easily understood 
words that will enable you to express yourself 
with rare skill. So why be content with a 
stunted vocabulary that you use over and 
over with no satisfaction to yourself and a 
limited effectiveness? Why say “fine” if 
“genial” is what you really mean, or use 
“elastic” if “flexible” conveys the idea better ? 
If you really mean “delicious,” don’t write 
“grand” or “elegant.” Every trip to the dic 
tionary or a good book of synonyms makes 
you richer mentally. 9. Be a Good-Will Cul- 
tivator. Every letter affords an opportunity 
The greatest medium of advertising is not the 
Saturday Evening Post or any other exist 
ing magazine or newspaper—important as these 
mediums are—but the business letter. It may 
sell, tell, satisfy, or collect, but, most of all, 
it can subtly build up a good-will of enormous 
value, for it gets an attention that no other 
medium receives. 10. Be Yourself. And be 
yourself at your best, not your worst. The 
letter is a fine place for the expression of in- 
dividuality, for it is a permanent record of 
your reflections, your spirit, and your reason- 
ing, a mirror of your manhood or womanhood 


[These typewriting tests are good only until January 25, 1928] 
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reat ane Club P rize Awards ett ilies 


Mabel Watson, Woodbury Edith Richards, Bryant and Bertha Winger, Battle Creek 
Business College, Los Stratton College, Provi- High School, Battle 
Angeles, California (70.0 dence, Rhode Island Creek, Michigan (10.6 
net, 2 errors) (76.0 net, 3 errors) net, 4 errors) 


Competent Typtists 


\ 


Gold Pin 
Magdalen Messmer, Madonna 


Plate for October 
O.G. A. Test 


Mabel Ruhiman, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania (70. net, 5 errors) 


OS eo 


High School, Aurora, 
Illinois G ge ee Le ae eS oe ee ON 
L. Kuehl, Moser Business Ti 
College, Chicago, Illinots ¥ 
Jettie Graham, Central City » oa > 
Commercial College, . —=, cs Le Gold Pin 
Waco, Texas 
Velma Hartley, West Frank- 
fr a2 - at P aj “ fort Community High 
Cc School, West Frankfort, 
Honorable Mention L r4 Ilinots = 
4 4 : Flora Pike, Stevens Point 
a: pny A. - | School ~~ —— C o— 7 oI & ao” — 2 wn 
. "oint, Wisconsin 
aan —- — ) y, oO Alice Hornby, The Blair Bust- 
z . y ness College, Spokane, 
Mary Marotte, Rider College, a P 4 Cc Weatinsten 
ea ay Jersey 4 G P Edith Peterson, Reed-Custer 
- met, mo errors) : Township High School, 
Josephine Gian Giacomo, y) j Braidwood, Illinois 
Publie School 221, ‘ ae 


Brooklyn, New York 
(77.2 net, 5 errors) 


Silver Pin 


s 
Marthe Albert, Edmundston C ‘ C Emma Hagist, Roosevelt Hig! 
< « a. F ° . 
Composite High School, c ? —» ¢ P f School, Oakland, Cali- 
Edmundston, N. B. (75.3 fornia 
net, 4 errors) FF 
Edna Frisch, Madison Cole . -—\__# ” wae - Breane Pin 


lege, Madison, Wisconsin 

(75.1 met, 2 errors) 
Maurice McCandless, Butler, 

Pennsylvania (74.4 net, 


Ethel Aufranc, Rosenthal 
School of Commerce, 
Columbia, Missouri 


4 errors) Sarah Brown, St. Francis 
Jeanne Sheeler, Norfolk High Xavier's Academy, Vicks- 

School, Norfolk, Ne- 2 A .. < a burg, Mississippi 

braske (70.7 net, 3 il ee —* 

exes) Honorable Mention 


Adelaide Bramstedt, Wood- 
bury Business College, 
Les Angeles, California 


Oneida Bell Grushon, Thomp- 
son School, York, Penn- 


(70.6 net, 3 errors) f O sylvania 
Blanche Jones, Detroit Com- 7 Cc o* ? “a Miriam Felty, Keystone Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, - Gwe 7 - 2¢ mercial School, Norris- 
Michigan (70.6 net, 3 town, Pennsylvania 
errors) A ) , Merrill Stegeman, Convent of 
Mary Homyk, Benld Township ( = 4 a . . the Good Shepherd, 
High School, Benid, Illt- tags Denver, Colorado 
nois (70.6 net, 3 errors) ° a Laurine Serrone, Jamestown, 
W. M. Sillak, Garbutt Bust- 4 - . A New York 
ness College, Medicine —C a C __ (2 
Hat, Alberta, Canada 
(70.5 met, 2 errors) ‘ 
Michael Gambone, Keystone ) Zo : P Le 7 0. G. A. 
Commercial School, . fo 7 \ 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 
(70.4 net, 1 error) L F 
Evelyn Herrick, St. Francis « “=: oe - YO Q- 
Commereial School, Mil- tg f a m 
waukee, Wisconsin (70.4 ra 
net, 4 errors) j Superior Merit 
Rose Alma Fortin, Holy . an d . we - 


Family High School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
(70.3 net, 1 error) 
Lois Ritzsinger, Sigourney 
High School, Sigourney, 
Iowa (70.2 net, 0 error) 
Stanley K. Harbison, Key- 


Annie B. Emberson, Cali- 


Ella Herid, Garbutt Business 


Ralf Becker, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Gladys Drewry, Heald’s 
Business College, San 
Jose, California 

Alberta Eckles, Heald’s Bust- 
ness College, San Jose, 


stone Commercial School, fornia College of Com- College, Medicine Hat, California 
Norristown, Pennsylvania meree, Long Beach, Cali- Alberta, Canada (10.8 
(70.@ net, no errors) fornia (70.0 net, 8 net, 4 errors) Gold Pin 


Margaret Rohl, Woodbury 


Business College, Los 
Angeles, California (70.0 
net, no errors) 


errors) 

Beatrice Miller, Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona 
(70.0 net, 3 errors) 


Alberta Howland, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 
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Pin 


Woodbury 
Angeles, 


/ wer 
Stenography, 
Washington 


Spokane, 
iit Atkinson, po 


College, Los 
California 
ter M. Catharine de Ricci, 

Catholic Girls High 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

fargaret L. Davis, Strayer 
College, Washington, 
dD. C 


Florence Dickson, Chown 
School of Business, 
falo, New York 

Gertrude Curley, San Diego 
High School, San Diego, 
Carifornia 

James Volpicelli, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 

Alice Reeves, Jackson Busi- 
ness University, Jackson, 
Michigan 

Wesley Roth, Lincoln High 
School, Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota 


Augustine Zakaitis, Brown's 
Business College, Spring- 
field, Tlinois 

Vilma Pearson, Howard High 
School, West Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 


Buf- 


West 
Lake 


Catherine Engberg 
High School, Salt 
City, Utah 

Anna Barto, East Technica! 
High School, Cleveland 
Ohio 


Bronze Pin 


Stephen Callum, Sacred Heart 
School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey 

Hazel Paul, 
College, 
fornia 


Heald’s Business 
Ban Jose, Call- 
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Nell Burr, Keating School of 
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Estelle Kidwell, 
High School 
tal, California 
Bitte, Owosso High 
School, Owosso, Michigan 
Christine Pforr, Eagan-Hack- 
ensack School of Busi- 
ness, Hackensack, New 
Jersey 


Point Loma 
Loma Por 


Ella Eyestone, Muskegon Higt 
School, Muskegon, Michi 


gan 

Thelma Hutchins, Y.W.C.A 
New York City, New 
York 


Dorothea 


Clova 


V.W.C.A 
City, New 


Davis 
New York 
York 

Julia Wright, Hart High 

School, Hart, Michigan 

Elsie Karnebogen 

Evanston Township Higt 

School, Evanston, Illinols 

Sharoa 

Sharon, 


Honorable Mention 


Harry Owen, Denver, Colorado 

Vilma Pearson, Howard Hig! 
School, West Bridg 
water, Massachusetts 

Doris Redfield, Howard Hig! Rebe 
School, West Bridgewater 
Massachusetts 

Mabel L. Perry, Chandler Lillian Wiese, Mt 
Secretarial School. Bos High School, Mt 
ton, Massachusetts Wisconsin 

Frances Holmes, Chandler Janette Whipple, Detroit Cow 
Secretarial School, Bos nercial College, Detroit 
ton, Massachusetts Michigan 


Viola 


Madelin 
Hig 
Mass» chusetts 

Detroit Com 
Detroit 


Armstrong 


hool, 


ca Stung 
wreial College, 
Michigan 
Horet 
Horeb 


J 


Jt 
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Gregg Commercial Clubs 


(Continued from page 186) 


High School, 
Logansport, Indiana, John R. Jones, Teacher 
The Scribblers—Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, 

Indiana, Perle Marie Parvis, Teacher 


Bess Pat Club—Logansport Senior 


Commercial Boosters Club—Decorah High School, 
Decorah, Iowa, Muriel McCray, Teacher 
A. H. S. Commercial Club—Atlantic High 
Atlantic, Iowa, Hazel Pfander, Teacher 
Carroll High School Commercial Club—Carroll, Iowa, 
Bertha A. Johnson, Teacher 
Centerville Commercial Club—Centerville, 
M. Thompson, Teacher 
Business Students’ Club—Newton High School, New 
ton, Iowa 
mmercial Club—Perry, 
Teacher 
Castle Commercial Club—Central High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa, Mildred B. Johnson, Teacher 
mmercial Accuracy Klub—Galena Senior High 
School, Galena, Kansas, Paul Gnadt, President 
mmercial Club—Girard High School, Girard, Kan 
sas, Hazel Wolber, President 
mmercial Club—Junction City Senior High School, 
Junction City, Kansas, Mary A. McCabe, Teacher 
Holy Name Commercial Club—Holy Name School, 
Henderson, Kentucky, Sister Mary Breda, Teacher 
snior Business & Professional Women’s Club—J. M 
Atherton High School for Girls, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Miss Maco B. Whittall, Teacher 
he Triple C—Cony High School, Augusta, Maine, 
Roger Black, President 
Commercial Club—Ogunquit High School, Ogunquit, 
Maine, Rachel Bragg, Teacher 
ommercial Club—Frederick Douglass High 
Baltimore, Maryland, Mrs. Frances 
Teacher 


School, 


Eva 


lowa, 


lowa, Grace A. Barnard, 


School, 
White, 


4 S. C.—Crisfield, Marylan Nelli A McCready 
Secretary 
The Gregg Writer Club—The High Schoo!, Gk 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Marion F. Woodruff, Teacher 
Lowell High School Gregg Association—High School 
Lowell, Massachuretts, Orton E. Beach, Teac! 
Senior Shorthand Club of Somerset High Schoo! 
Somerset, Massachusetts, Ruth B. Mason, Teache: 
Croswell High Commercial Clubh—High School, Cro 
well, Michigan, Wanda Walker, Teacher 
The Scribo Club—Northern High School, Detroit 
Michigan. Eleanor Skimin, 
Western High Stenographers’ 
School, Detroit, Michigar 
Commercial Club—Lapeer Hig! 
gan, Ramona Wright, Te 
O. G. A. Club—Baraga School, Marquette, Michigar 
Sister Aurelia Mar 
Muskegon Senior High 
Muskegon, Michigan, Elizabeth Brusman, Teacher 
Commercial Club of South Haven High School 
South Haven, Michigan, Helen J. Doelker 
Teacher 
Bis-Nes Peppers—Buffalo High 
nesota, Amanda L. Holland, 
Commercial Club—High School, 
nesota, Inez Field, Teacher 
Commercia! Club—Central High 
Minnesota, Amy Cheney, T« 
Commercial Club—Butler Hig! 
souri, Ethel Herrell, Teacher 
Commercial Club—Columbia High School, 
Missouri, Lester Suher, Secretary 
The Commercial Club—Flathead County High Schoo! 
Kalispell, Montana, Christine M Swanson 
Teacher (Continued on page 192) 
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Commercial Club—-Cedar Rapids High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Nebraska, R. H. Roberts, Teacher 
Commercial Club—Kearny High School, Kearny, 
Nebraska, Matilda Kubetzki, Teacher 

High School Commercial Club of South Sioux City 
South Sioux City, Nebraska, Grace K. Pegler, 
Teacher 

Kinetic Kommercial Klub—Tekamah High School, 
Tekamah, Nebraska, Evelyn Johnson, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Claremont, New Hampshire, Esther 
E. Proctor, Teacher 

Shorthand, Typewriting Efficiency Club—G!assboro 
High School, Glassboro, New Jersey, Ruth E. 
Crone, Teacher 

Hermes Typists—Irvington High School, Irvington, 
New Jersey, Esther Kenarik, President 

Commercial Club—Point Pleasant, New Jersey, Bery! 
Worster, Teacher 

Roy High School Commercial Club—-Roy, New Mexico, 
Miss Garnes, Teacher 

Gregg Shorthand Club—James Monroe High School, 
Bronx, New York City, Libbie Kugler, Treasurer 

Office Practice Club—Joan of Arc Junior High School, 
P. S. 93, New York, New York 

Commercial Club—Utica Free Academy, Utica, New 
York, W. E. Smith, ‘Teacher 

Draughon Commercial Club—Draughon Business Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, W. R. 
Middleton, Teacher 

East Tech Typists—East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Margaret O. Williams, Teacher 

North High Commercial Club—North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, M. Josephine Scott, Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Commercial Shorthand Club—Starling Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, Doris Bellis, Secretary 

Commercial Club—Kenton High School, Kenton, Ohio, 
P. F. Leatart, Teacher 

Los Alumnos de Comercio—Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon, Ohio, Marguerite Strohminger, Teacher 

The Commercial Club of Lima Central High School 
—Lima, Ohio, Norma Dyer, Teacher 

Commercial Club—South High School, Lima, Ohio, 
Mary Sanders, Teacher 

Commercial Club—McKinley High School, Niles, Ohio, 
Helena P. Fitton, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Calvert High School, Tiffin, Ohio, 
J. N. Dell, Teacher 

The Junior Business Girls’ Club—High School, Van 
Wert, Ohio, Isabel Lane, Teacher 

O. G. A. Club—Enid High School, Enid, Oklahoma, 
Elizabeth Rich, President 

Commercial Club—High School, Lawton, Oklahoma, 
E. Clevenger, Teacher 

Local O. G. A. Club—Oklahoma Agriculture & Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, W. Rude, 
Teacher 

Commercial Club—DuBois High School, DuBois, 
Pennsy!vania, Geraldine King, President 

Gregg Club—Ellwood High School, Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania, Cleo C. Hazen, Teacher 

The Commercial Club—Forest City High School, 
Forest City, Pennsylvania, Barbara J. Puchnick, 
Teacher 

The Scribblers—High School, Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
Ethel Saltzman, Teacher 

Hanover Commercial Club—Hanover High School, 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, Kathryn M. Thau, Sec- 
retary 

Gregg Association of Harrisburg—Central High 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, E. F. Keller, 
Teacher 

Commercial Club—Kane High School, Kane, Penn- 
sylvania, Ellen C. Coleman, Teacher 

Mahoney Township Commercial Club—Mahoney City, 
Pennsylvania, Agnes McCarron, Secretary 

Commercial Club—Meadville High School, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. C. A. Thompson, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Norristown High School, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, Linnea Forsberg, Teacher 
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Gregg Club—Temple University, Philadelphia, Pe: 
sylvania, Mable M. Leidy, Teacher 

Secretarial Club—Langley High School, Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania 

Commercial Club—Muhlenberg Township High Sch 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Edith R. Fairla: 
Teacher 

Junior Chamber of Commerce—Sharon High Scho 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, Charles R. Dubbs, Teach: 

Commercial Club—Swissvale High School, Swissval 
Pennsylvania, Alice G. Whitten, Teacher 

Dobyns-Bennett Hi Commercial Club—Kingsport, T: 
nessee, Lottie Whitney, Teacher 

Knoxville High Commercial Club—Knoxville Hig 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee, Margaret Brilt: 
Teacher 

Commercial Club of North Texas Agricultural Colleg 

Arlington, Texas, Annel Dies, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Gainesville High School, Gain 
ville, Texas, W. H. Freeman, Teacher 

Business Practice Club—Brattleboro High Scho 
Brattleboro, Vermont, Isabel Moreton, Teacher 

Speedites—White River Junction High School, Whit 
River Junction, Vermont 

Secretarial Club—Blackstone College for Girls, Black 
stone, Virginia, Nina Bradshaw, Teacher 

Commercial Club—E. C. Glass High School, Lyn 
burg, Virginia, M. Evelyn Faulconer, Preside: 

©. G. A. Club—Convent of the Good Shepherd, Seatt): 
Washington, Sister Mary of St. Constan 
Teacher 

Commercial Club—Vancouver High School, Vancouv: 
Washington, Ruth Damon, Secretary 

Che Commercial Club of Woodrow Wilson High Sc! 

Beckley, West Virginia, Gorman Gree: 

Teacher 

The Commercial Club—Davis & Elkins College, Elki: 
West Virginia, William E. Smyth, Teacher 

Stealey Shorthand Club—Weston High School, Wes 
ton, West Virginia, George Grant, President 

Commercial Club—Barron High School, Barron, W 
consin, Erwin Wall, Teacher 

Lincoln High School Commercial Club—High Scho 
Hurley, Wisconsin, Margaret Knudson, Teach 

Vocational Commercial Club—La Crosse Vocatior 
School, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Genevieve H. ( 
Teacher 

Greggite Society—Milton Union High School, Milto: 
Wisconsin, Ruby A. Agnew, Teacher 

The Commercial Club of New Glarus High Schau 
New Glarus, Wisconsin, Norma E. Itte, Teach: 

Commercial Club—Watertown High School, Wat« 
town, Wisconsin, Nathan Dwarkin, Teacher 

W. A. H. S. Commercial Club—West Allis His 
School, West Allis, Wisconsin, Marguerite % 
Gramza, Teacher 

Commercial Club—Oconomowoc High School, Oco: 
mowoc, Wisconsin 

Phillips High School Commercial Club—Philiips, W 
consin, Irene C. Rasmussen, Teacher 

Quit Qui Oc Commercial Club—Plymouth Hig 
School, Plymouth, Wisconsin, J. H. William 
Teacher 

Commercial Club—Poynette High School, Poynett« 
Wisconsin, Anna Junginger, Teacher 

Commercial Club of Shawano High School—Shawan: 
Wisconsin, George F. Frailing, Teacher 

Commercial Club of South Milwaukee High Schoo! 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mrs. Myra Fieldiny 
Teacher 

Commercial Club for Local Stenographers—West Be: 
High School, West Bend, Wisconsin, Gertrud 
Forrester, Teacher 

San Juan High School Commercial Club—San Jua: 
Porto Rico, Pedro Gelabert, Jr., President 

Commercial Club, Gregg Stenographers’ Association 
La Romana, Dominican Republic, M. D. Mariota 
Teacher 
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The Sister Directress, St. 
Joseph's Academy, Clyde 

Sister M. Cleophia, St. Peter's 
School, Jefferson City 


Bister M. Isabelle, Redemp 
torist High School, 
Kansas City 


Sister Mary Walburga, S8t 
Joseph's School, Pilot 
Grove 

E. C. Schlichting, Smith- 
Cotton High School, 
Sedalia 


Montana 


Mollie Abshire, Butte High 
School, Butte 

E. Mae Walton, Hamilton 
High School, Hamilton 

Mina Carr, Missoula County 
High School, Missoula 

Dorothy Nelson, Klein Public 
Schools, Roundup 


Nebraska 


Cc. C. Gross, Elgin High 
School, Elgin 

Margaret Block, Gering High 
School, Gering 

Sister M. Johanna, Holy 
Trinity School, Harting 
ton 


Gunda A. Holm, Hebron Col- 
lege and Academy, 
Hebron 

Jean Zook, Norfolk High 
School, Norfolk 

Sister Mary Winifred, St. 
Mary's Academy, O'Neill 


New Hampshire 


Virginia E. Glode, Franklin 
Senior High School, 
Franklin 

Gladys Hesser, Hesser Bust- 
ness College, Manchester 

Kathryn MeNeil, Towle High 
Bchool, Newport 

Mildred Crane, Brewster 
Academy, Wolfeboro 


New Jersey 


Addie M. L. Cummings, Dover 
High School, Dover 

Sara B. Kamman, Hammon- 
ton High School, Ham- 
monton 

Sister M. Bertrandsa, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City 

Sister Catherine Perpetua, St. 
oseph’s School, Newark 

R. W. Clement, Plainfield 
High School, Plainfield 

Myrtle Hensor, Senior High 

l, Princeton 


Miss M. Bryant, State Normal 
School, Trenton 

Margaret M. Murray, Union 
Hill High School, Union 
City 


New Mexico 


Sister M. Gregoriana, Sacred 
Heart High School, 
Gallup 


Eleanor 0. Potter, Canan- 


Lucy Townley, Ithaca High 


Mrs. O. M. Coffan, Hebrew 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 170) 
New York Mrs. Neuhop, Young Women's 
Hebrew Association, New 
York City 
Mary Ryan, Senior High 
School, Niagara Falls 
Miss N. M. Bowles, East 
High School, Rochester 


daigua Academy, Canan- 
daigua 


School, Ithaca 
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By Zina Barton Partridge 
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Sister M. Eleanore, Academy 
of the Holy Name, Rome 
Ellen C. Coleman, Southamp- 
ton High School, South- 


Technical School for 
ampton, Long Island 


Girls, New York City 
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Bernice E. Gigee and Frances 
D. Smith, Monroe Hig! 
School, Rochester 

Ellen M. Moat, Spring Valley 
High School, Spring 
Valley 

Sister M. Macaria, Stella 
Niagara Seminary, Stella 
Niagara 

Corinne A. Palmer, Utica 
School of Commerce, 
Utica 

Mary M. Kelley, Westhamptor 
Beach School, Westhamp 
ton Beach 


North Dakota 


Edith Soderback, Balfour Hig! 
School, Balfour 

Sister M. Philomena, 8t 
Mary's School, New 
England 


Ohio 


Hazel Lewis, Ashtabula Busi 
ness College, Ashtabula 

Katherine K. Evans, Chilli 
cothe College, Chillicothe 

Sister M. Chrysantha, 8t. 
Mary's High School, 
Columbus 

W. J. Fisher, Dover High 
School, Dover 

Mrs. E. G. Wyland, Girard 
High School, Girard 

Sister M. Marguerite, St 
Joseph High School, 
Ironton 

Ruth E. Ross, Portsmouth 
High School, Portsmouth 

Mary E. Heilman, Willard 
High School, Willard 


Oklahoma 


Miss V. N. Belisle, Guthrie 
High School, Guthrie 

Mrs. W. A. Radley, Radley 
Shorthand School, Tulsa 


Oregon 


Gertrude Walling, Washington 
High School, Portland 

Immogene Warren, High Schoo 
of Commerce, Portland 


Pennsylvania 


Fred C. Burris, J. W. Camp 
bell, C. F. Marta, 8. C 
Miller, and Park Orth, 
William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg 

Elizabeth BR. Aiken, Irma 
Allabach, Jule Orr, 
Hattie Purnell, J. H 
Seeley, Rhoda M. 
Silliman, E. M. Smith, 
and Mary B. ‘Toolan, 
Seranton-Lackawanna 
College, Scranton 

Sister M. Helen Clare, A! 
toona Catholic High 
School, Altoona 


(To be continued) 
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Trekking After Those Tricky Words 


By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


UPPOSE your employer, one bright 
S sunny morning when the world seemed 

an especially good place to live in, dic- 
tated the following sentence to you: “The 
principle (oh, dear, which form is that?) 
fought for by the principal (ditto the first 
spasm) stationery (shall I write it with an e 
or an a?) dealers does not affect (again, an ¢ 
or an a?) the latter (should I write two ?#’s or 
one?) in the least.” 

Now suppose you couldn’t find your dic- 
tionary, when you came to transcribing that 
sentence—just suppose! Would the sun seem 
to disappear from the sky and the work of 
transcribing that letter change from an in- 
teresting task to a prison sentence? 


The words included in that sentence are 
some of the trickiest in the English language— 
ones that editors find most often misused. 
Even well-known authors “get mixed.” One 
young woman known to the writer, who had 
had more than the usual amount of training, 
confessed she was always puzzled over such 
simple words as then and than. 


Most of these words that are so often con- 
fused are spelled and pronounced so nearly 
alike that the ear and the eye are not able 
to distinguish between them. Let us see if 
we cannot help out those confused organs with 
some scheme that will trail the ogres to their 
lairs. 

Unfortunately, looking up the dictionary 
definition is often seemingly useless—when you 
need the information the next time you're no 
better off than before and must again turn 
to the volume. The suggestions made in the 
following paragraphs may not be pedagogically 
correct, but the writer personally has found 
them useful, and feels that the end may some- 
times justify the means. 

The little scheme she used herself in “land- 
ing” some of this game was to devise some 
little catch, a play on words, a mental picture 
or a joke about the puzzling feature—some- 
thing easier to remember than the formal dic- 
tionary definition. This method was evolved 
from a chance suggestion made by a teacher 
many years ago. One day our class was strug- 
gling over trying to remember to spell separate 
with an a. “Just remember,” she said, “there's 
G rat in the middle of that word.” And none 
ef us ever hesitated again! 

Simply for convenience, the following wards 
are taken up in alphabetical order, 


Accept, Except, and Expect 


This trio is a bugaboo to many. The best 
way to test these words is to use a derived 
or related form in the sentence and see if it 
fits. This, by the way, is a good general hint. 
Often the derived form will tell the tale, when 
the word itself is confusing. 

You accept an invitation because it is ac 
ceptable to you (you surely could never write 
“exceptable,” nor “expectable” as the adjec- 
tive of the word you sought). You enjoy all 
sports except hockey, because the exception 
proves the rule (likewise you'd never manu- 
facture “acception” nor “expection” here). 
And as for expect—if you will put on your 
“specs” they will help you look forward or 
expect something. 


Affect and Effect 


These words are misused constantly. First 
off, it is helpful to remember that affect is 
practically always a verb, while effect may be 
either a verb or a noun, but is usually a noun. 
If you are confronted with the verb you will 
want to be sure that you can count on remem- 
bering that one effects a cure, but that the 
weather affects the crops and that So-and-So 
affects an English accent. This latter dis- 
tinction should be easily labeled by its rela- 
tion to affectation, but the other two distinc- 
tions may be harder to make. Try this scheme: 
Remember the twins cause and effect. Then 
try substituting cause in your sentence instead 
of effect. If it gives the same meaning, there 
you are! 


Allusion, Illusion, Elusion 


Another provoking set of triplets, these. 
Before the day of chiffon and georgette frocks, 
our grandmothers used to soften the neck 
lines of their gowns, face their “bonnets,” and 
otherwise veil or shadow apparel with a trans- 
parent material they called illusion. Will this 
picture help you remember that an illusion is 
something deceptive in appearance? 

Far removed from this little trick is the 
modern slang, “You know me, Al!” but that 
bit of “slanguage” may help you remember 
that an ALlusion is something hinted at, or 
an indirect reference. 

It should be easy to remember that an elusion 
js an evasion, by remembering the twa ¢’s, 
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Capital and Capitol 


If you are a true American patriot you can 
bring instantly before your mind’s eye a mental 
picture of our superb capitol at Washington, 
with its beautiful dome. Connect this image 
of the dome with the letter o in capitol, which 
always means the building which houses the 
seat of government, whether national or state. 
Then it’s easy, indeed, to strike the letter a 
whether you are writing of capital punishment, 
or a capital idea, or capital stock, or the capital 
of a column or pilaster. 


Emigrate and Immigrate 


These words really should give little trouble, 
as the prefixes give the clues to their meanings. 

Im is just a variation of in, and so immigrate 
means just what it says—to come into a coun 
try. EE, on the other hand, a short form of 
ex, means out (as in exit)—therefore to go 
out of a country. Can a person be both an 
immigrant and an emigrant? Surely, he’s an 
immigrant to the country of his adoption and 
an emigrant from his native land. 


Instance and Instants 


Did anyone ever give you a command to 
do something instanter? If you stood in awe 
of that person you did it immediately, at a 
moment’s notice, in an instant. On the other 
hand, when you want to illustrate some point 
you say, “for instance.” It may help you re 
member you are asking the person to “see” 
(c) your illustration. 


Later and Latter 


Later means more late, and, like any regular 
comparative form, is formed by adding r to 
the simple adjective. Latter is quite different. 
It implies the existence of a former and refers 
to the second one of a pair or series of two. 
The fact that there are fwo t’s when the word 
bears the numerical sense may help you re- 
member the distinction. 


Lend and Loan 


Here again we have the distinction between 
the noun and the verb forms. Lend, is a verb 
loan, properly, a noun. You lend a man money, 
which then becomes a Joan. In the United 
States loan is quite commonly misused as a 
verb. Recalling the old saying, “Lend a hand,” 
and making the mental picture of the pawn- 
broker’s three balls and the signs “Loans on 
personal property” may help you remember 
the difference. 

Next month we shall discuss some more of 
these troublesome words. 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER 


and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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“Getting” His Honor 


ANY young writers and reporters find 
the judge’s charge the hardest form 
of matter to write fast. This is a 
natural condition, and there are many reasons 
The chief the innate difficulty 
of the matter to one not accustomed to write 
t every day. Many reporters never take a 
judge’s charge. A great many judges prepare 
their charges, give them to the stenographer 
r the reporter to have typewritten and dupli- 
ited for the counsel and the jury. Many times, 
charge is not even delivered or read to 
he jury, who instead receive copies of it to 
take with them to the jury room. Conse- 
uently, the reporter gets very little practice 
n this type of matter. He has little oppor 
tunity to keep the phrases uppermost in his 
mind, with the result that when he is called 
on to report a charge, he finds himself writing 
fast but getting nowhere. 


A 
\ 
A. : 


for it one is 


The Charge Must Be Correct 

This sometimes becomes a serious matter, 
r the judge's charge is something that re 
uires special attention. Not only must it be 
reported accurately, but more than that is 
juired. It is the single thing in the tran 
ript that must be edited. You may leisurely 
pass over slips of the witness, even of the 
ittorney—bad grammar or colloquialisms—in 
fact, you are expected to take testimony as 
t is uttered without change of jot or tittle, 
but not so with the judge’s charge. His Honor 
expected to speak correctly and precisely, 

r he is uttering the law upon which the case 
hinges. In his person reposes the majesty of 
the law; but he is also human and he speaks 
xtemporaneously. He is just as liable to err 
s any other speaker standing on his feet, 
but when his instructions to the jury appear 
n print, any error by his Honor should be 
conspicuous by its absence. They must all 
be caught, recognized, and corrected before 
they reach that stage, if not by the judge, then 





by the reporter. In many cases it is the 
custom of the reporter to submit the tran 
script of the charge to the judge for correction 
before it goes in the completed report. 


Up to the Reporter 


Most of the “slips” made by his Honor, 
particularly those respecting facts or the law, 
are caught by the attorneys trying the case, 
who make immediate objection; but occasion 
ally a thing gets by until the re 
porter, sitting before his notebook, his mind 
full of the whole falls upon an over 
sight which might be considered serious by a 
reviewing tribunal. Theoretically, the reporter 
is not supposed to make a correction as vital 
as that, but discretion is the better part of 
reporting, as it is of valor! If he doesn’t 
correct it, he will probably be blamed for it, 


anyway ! 


everybody 


case, 


Matter Difficult to Uninitiated 


Apart from the with which the 
charge must be reported, the context of a judge’s 
charge is unusually difficult to one not familiar 
with the many shorthand phrases common to 
this type of matter. In the first place, the 
syllable intensity of a charge is the highest 
of all average forms of English matter. It 
abounds with long legal words, derived from 
Latin or French. Except when the judge re 
cites the statement of fact, the charge deals 
with law, and law for the most part is of Latin 
ancestry, at least in its terminology. Latin is 
notoriously polysyllabic. Words and phrases 
like preponderance, covenant, exemplary dam- 
ages, pecumary credible ewdence, 
eccur regularly, all involving long outlines to 
write if the reporter has not at his finger tips 
the phrases for these constantly recurring ex 
pressions. The redeeming feature of material 
such as this—in fact, of all court matter—is 
that there is only one law, and consequently 


prec sion 


damages, 
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the judge and the counsel thus restricted fall 
into the habit of using the same expressions 
over and over again, until they become as fa- 
miliar as the simplest syllables in the language. 


Phrasing Simplifies Reporting 


For such frequently recurring expressions 
it is the most natural thing in the world to 
build special phrases and expedients to care 
for them. Our system has done this. There 
are short, natural, and perfectly adapted 
phrases for all of these expressions that would 
otherwise consume much time in writing. 

Thus, to one who has made a study of it, 
the reporting of charges, rather than being 
the hardest of all reporting, becomes the easiest 
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With the necessary phrases at your command, 
you should be able to write a judge’s charge 
faster than you can ordinary, straight literary 
matter. But this is not necessary. The judge's 
charge is not, as a rule, spoken any faster than 
ordinary speech. Usually it is slower, and 
more deliberately delivered, but it calls for 
accurate, precise writing. 


An Example for Practice 


This month we print the first shorthand plate 
of a judge’s charge. A study of this will give 
an indication of the phrasing possibilities of 
the material. This particular charge was used 
in the international contests of 1913 and was 
dictated at 240 words a minute 


Charge to the Jury 


Key to reporter's plate on page opposite 


Gentlemen of the Jury: 


The plaintiff in this action seeks to recover from the 
defendant company damages for personal injuries 
which are alleged to have been sustained on account 
of the negligence of said company. 

The plaintiff claims that about eleven o'clock on 
the night of August 14, 1911, he was motoring a car 
of the defendant, and that because of defective brakes 
on the car, which would not take hold of the wheels, 
he was unable to stop or hold the car when descending 
a certain grade, and in consequence thereof his car 
collided with another car and he was injured. 

The plaintiff’s declaration consists of two counts, one 
of which avers that the said defendant negligently and 
carelessly suffered and permitted the said plaintiff to 
use and operate a certain car with an improper, unsuit- 
able and dangerous brake-shoe, all of which was well 
known to the said defendant but unknown to the said 
plaintiff, and by reason of the said negligence of the 
said defendant in permitting the use of said car with 
the defective brake-shoe as aforesaid at the time and 
place aforesaid, the said car on which the said 
plaintiff was a motorman as aforesaid ran into and 
cellided with another car operated and controlled by 
the said defendant, whereby the said plaintiff was 
greatly bruised, cut, mangled, broken, injured, and 
distressed. 

The second count is similar to the first, except that 
the word “brakes” is used in the second count instead 
of “brake-shoe” in the first count. 


So that the negligence averred, and relied upon, by 
the plaintiff is, that the defendant suffered and per- 
mitted the plaintiff‘ to use and operate the car with 
a defective, unsafe, and dangerous brake-shoe, or 
brakes. 

The gist of this action is negligence, which is the 
want of ordinary care, and the burden of proving the 
negligence of the defendant rests upon the plaintiff 
If there was no negligence on the part of the com- 
pany, your verdict should be for the defendant. Even 
if there was negligence on the part of the defendant, 
yet if the negligence of the plaintiff contributed proxi- 
mately to the accident at the time thereof, the plain- 
tiff cannot recover. In such case the plaintiff would 
himself be guilty of contributory negligence, and where 
there is such negligence the law will not attempt to 
measure the proportion of blame or negligence to be 
attributed to each party. 

Contributory negligence has been defined to be the 
negligence of the plaintiff, or of the person on account 
of whose injury the action is brought, amounting to 
a want of ordinary care, and approximately contri- 
buting to the injury. 

The relation existing between the defendant and 
the plaintiff at the time of the accident was that of 
master and servant, and the primary duty imposed 
upon the defendant towards the plaintiff in the 
course— 

(To be continued next month) 





The last of the series of plates started in September to afford special solid matter 
practice for the Medical Stenographer or Reporter has been crowded out of this issue. 


It will appear in our February number. 


Meantime the new Gregg Medical Shorthand 


Manual itself is available to any readers interested. 
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